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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Old Year closes and the New Year opens under the shadow 
of the Near Eastern crisis, which has for the last three months 
haunted and baffled the Chanceries of Europe. 
If the truth may be told, we are not one inch 
nearer a solution than we were that fateful 
Monday in October when Austria-Hungary’s coup reverberated 
through Europe, and it sometimes seems as though Baron von 
Aerenthal—the Bismarck of the Balkans—had been underrated 
by optimists and minimisers who only see what they wish to see. 
What if Baron von Aerenthal counted the cost of his policy and 
is prepared to pay the price ? Time and again we are encouraged to 
believe that pacific counsels are reasserting themselves in Vienna; 
that the venerable and venerated Emperor Francis Joseph had 
been misled as to the effect of annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
that he had no conception of the opposition this breach of the 
Berlin Treaty would cause or he would never have sanctioned it, 
that he is as averse as ever from a policy of adventure and will 
not allow the close of his beneficent reign to be stained by 
wanton bloodshed, that he is intensely proud of his reputation 
as a pillar of peace and is resolved to retain the esteem of the 
civilised world. We are told that the Emperor is about to bring 
Archdukes in a hurry and ambitious Ministers to their bearings, 


and that, thanks to his Imperial Majesty, the negotiations with 
Vou. LiI 45 


A Continuing 
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Russia and Turkey have taken a favourable turn, as he is deter- 
mined to satisfy all reasonable requirements of neighbouring 
Powers, not excluding the Southern Slavs. This pacific disposition 
in high places is fortified by the exasperation of the commercial 
classes, who are suffering severely under the Turkish boycott of 
Austrian goods. Then the chequered policy of Italy is supposed to 
have made a profound impression in Vienna, where her entente with 
Russia excites apprehension. Baron von Aerenthal’s position is 
“shaken.” He has not received the expected decoration, &c. 
&c. Unfortunately these reassuring rumours have not so far 
been confirmed by a single fact. Baron von Aerenthal, pre- 
sumably supported by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, remains 
to all intents and purposes master of the situation. Austrian 
diplomacy is as intractable as ever, and declines to make any 
serious concession either to Russia, Turkey, Servia, or Montenegro, 
or to show any consideration whatsoever towards Europe, and 
as the weeks pass the Conference recedes. It is no longer 
denied that the Dual Monarchy has mobilised a large army 
and is spending many millions on preparing for war, which 
is somewhat suggestive, as no other Power threatens her. 
Again, we are told that even Germany is perturbed by the 
diplomacy of her ally, and has privately remonstrated against 
Baron von Aerenthal’s proceedings, but this hardly harmonises 
with the reiterated, effusive, and ostentatious reminders from 
Berlin that Germany stands behind Austria, and, in Prince 
Biilow’s words, ‘‘ We [the Germans] leave no room for doubt as 
to the unshakable steadfastness of our alliance and as to the 
seriousness with which we regard our duties as an ally.” * 
This insidious exhortation synchronises with a violent Press 
campaign in Vienna against England, as though it were sought to 
fix responsibility for the conflagration which the German Powers 
contemplate with a light heart. We do not know or pretend 
to know the probable outcome of the present phase of the Near 
Eastern crisis—of which the solidarity of the triple entente 
between Russia, France, and Great Britain, the equanimity of 
Turkey, and the impartiality of Italy are the most hopeful 
features. If Austria and Germany desire a peaceful solution of 
a dangerous crisis they can have it at any moment on very easy 


* Prince Biilow in the Reichstag, December 10, 1908, 
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terms. But as neither Government has yet made a single pacific 
step, it might be wise of the other Powers to face the painful 
alternative, so as not to be surprised should the storm burst 
three months hence as the logical consequence of Baron von 
Aerenthal’s carefully calculated cowp, aimed in the first place at 
Russia, secondly at constitutional Turkey, thirdly at the Dual 
Alliance, and fourthly at the entente cordiale. With so much 
gunpowder lying about a “local” war seems inconceivable, but 
it is not too late to save the situation, provided Europe under- 
stands it, and realises the true inwardness of Austro-German 
manceuvres. 


ENGLISHMEN have had their differences with the German Emperor, 
and are likely to have still greater differences in the future, but 
his Majesty’s strenuous devotion to the interests of 
his own country, even though the form of that 
devotion is frequently resented abroad, excites 
general admiration, while his brilliant, many-sided, stimulating 
personality enlivens a dull world and captivates the man in the 
street. The news that the Kaiser’s health has temporarily broken 
down under the severe strain of recent events will cause widespread 
and sincere regret in this country,and all classes will unite in wishing 
his Majesty a speedy and complete recovery. He has lately been 
the object of a storm of violent criticism from his own people, 
which he has taken very much to heart. Upon German domestic 
differences we scrupulously abstain from commenting, but we 
cannot resist observing that his Majesty’s Ministers appear to 
have treated their Sovereign with a want of consideration, not 
to say decency, which would be impossible in a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. Prince Biilow, solely concerned to save his 
own skin, has treated the Daily Telegraph interview (the fons 
et origo mali) as though the Emperor were alone responsible for 
it, conveniently ignoring the fact that its publication was as 
much an act of State as any other act of State. Prince Biilow 
carefully read that document before publication, and was 
a party to its publication, the interview being returned to 
the Daily Telegraph with the official imprimatur of the German 
Government. We have the authority of the Daily Telegraph 
itself for this assertion, which appeared in its own columns, 
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though doubtless it was not allowed to be reproduced in Prince 
Biilow’s reptile Press. The Chancellor has never ventured to 
reply to this challenge of our contemporary: ‘‘ When, therefore, 
Prince Biilow remarked (in the Reichstag) that he could not help 
doubting whether all the details of the conversation had been accurately 
reported, he surely forgets the official imprimatur which the docu- 
ment bore on its return from Germany. And it is also to be kept 
in mind that, according to the already published explanations as to 
how so momentous a conversation came to be passed by the German 
Foreign Office as containing nothing to which objection could be 
offered, it was expressly and publicly stated by the German Foreign 
Office itself that those officials ‘believed that all they had to do was to 
confirm the historical accuracy of the facts therein contained,’ and 
‘this they did, and returned the document to the Emperor by the 
channel through which it had come.’”* Was not this channel 
Prince Biilow himself! If the Emperor was indiscreet, his 
Chancellor was inane, but apparently for his own purposes the 
Chancellor has exploited the episode to discredit the Emperor 
in the eyes of the German people. British Ministers have their 
faults, but we should be sorry to think any of them capable of 
such a base act of treachery—but then ours is only a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is known to be an ardent admirer of the 
German Emperor, and of late years it had seemed to many of us 
that intimate political relations were developing 


The United between Washington and Berlin. That the United 
States and 
Japan States and Germany should be on the best of 


terms is all to the good. Their friendship would 
excite no misgivings in this country, British policy not being the 
policy of the agent provocateur. We are not obsessed with the 
Bismarckian delusion that the stock of international good-will is 
strictly limited in quantity, and that consequently any joint 
draft upon it by other Powers must be detrimental to British 
interests. It was, however, impossible to close our eyes to the fact 
that German diplomacy, after its wont, was endeavouring to give 
an anti-British twist to German-American relations. Journalists 
high in the confidence of the Berlin Government incessantly 

* See Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1908. 
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advocated an alliance between American Sea-power and German 
Sea-power against this country, and few opportunities were lost by 
exalted Germans of holding us up to American execration as the 
allies of Japan and promoters of the Yellow Peril. There was, 
moreover, reason to believe that Germany had been trying to 
make mischief between Tokyo and Washington, and the German 
Press openly declared that war between the two Pacific Powers 
was inevitable, making no concealment of its glee at the prospect 
of a conflict which ex hypothesi must drive the United States, 
the enemy of Japan, and Great Britain, the ally of Japan, 
into opposite and hostile camps—an ideal situation from the 
German standpoint. By constant reiteration the German view 
of international affairs had partially penetrated the American 
Press, which is to some extent spoon-fed from Berlin on pap 
prepared in the Wilhelmstrasse. Meanwhile on the other side 
of the Atlantic, German influences had been skilfully mobilised 
by the German Embassy in Washington, and a strong pro-German 
and anti-British current had set in. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
comes the news—the most welcome news that crossed the Atlantic 
last year—that while Germany was engaged in egging on the 
Americans and the Japanese into war, their wise statesmen had 
been discreetly engaged in making peace by means of the great 
and far-reaching Agreement discussed by our Washington corre- 
spondent elsewhere. We do not pretend to be able to gauge its 
domestic or constitutional significance, but its international im- 
portance could scarcely be exaggerated. It is asource of profound 
satisfaction to the British Government and the British people. 


ALTHOUGH the opening of the Turkish Parliament on December 17 
does not mark the closing of the Eastern question, as some 
The Turkish enthusiasts appear to imagine, it is nevertheless a 
Ductianeens notable historical event, which has been hailed 

with enthusiasm throughout Western Europe. It 
is the utmost advantage to secure unanimity upon foreign 
affairs, and Englishmen are as unanimous as they can ever 
hope to be in welcoming the downfall of the old Hamidian 
tyranny, and the inauguration of the new régime installed by the 
Young Turks; and in supporting the Turkophile policy of Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, who have handled a singularly 
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complex crisis with unerring judgment ever since its dramatic 
opening three months ago. British policy gathers strength from 
the fact that it is approved and applauded by all parties in this 
country, the only important dissentient in the Press, so far as we 
have observed, being the Manchester Guardian, which happens 
also to be the organ of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, either of whom could doubtless name a_ better 
Premier than Mr. Asquith, and a wiser Foreign Minister than Sir 
Edward Grey. It must be a case of unconscious cerebration 
that the Manchester Guardian should so frequently express the 
German view of European affairs. Like the Wilhelmstrasse our 
Radical contemporary cordially dislikes the triple entente between 
Great Britain, Russia and France. It has likewise lost all 
enthusiasm for the Entente Cordiale to the point of being anti- 
French, and nowadays misses few opportunities of girding at the 
French Government. Over the Casablanca incident it performed 
the truly astonishing feat of espousing the German cause, which 
was so bad that even the German Government was compelled 
to abandonit. The Manchester Guardianis? Humanité of England. 
It aspires to be more German than the Germans. Mr. Scott is 
our Jaurés, but we ought not to complain, because ‘the inter- 
national crank”’ has astimulating effect on the patriotism of the 
country to which he has the misfortune to belong. As a so- 
called Liberal paper, the Manchester Guardian is constrained to 
pay lip service to the new régime in Constantinople. But as 
Constitutionalism in Turkey is supposed to be favourable to British 
interests, and as our contemporary is alwaysagin’ British interests 
(except cotton interests), and as its German friends would do any- 
thing to restore Hamidianism, the Manchester Guardian would 
presumably view the downfall of the Young Turks with philoso- 
phic calm. If only peace can be preserved—we admit it is a large 
‘if’’—the hopes of their enemies are likely to be disappointed. 
Abdul Hamid greatly gratified his subjects by opening the 
Turkish Parliament in person, when he formally gave the Consti- 
tution his blessing. As Saul was among the prophets, the Sultan 
may have joined the Reformers, who are now called upon to 
prove their constructive capacity. We confess to taking the 
more optimistic view of Turkey’s prospects referred to by Sir 
Francis Younghusband at the end of his interesting paper on 
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‘Near Eastern Questionings.” But the working of representative 
government in the Ottoman Empire will admittedly require 
even greater qualities than those already displayed in organising 
the most wonderful bloodless revolution in history. The remark- 
able articles in the Times on “the European crisis”’ indicate 
some of the perilous pitfalls besetting the path of Turkish 
regeneration. 


THE nation is indebted to Lord Rosebery for his stimulating 
speech on National Defence (Edinburgh, December 4), which 
Lord Rose- affords eloquent evidence of rapidly ripening 
bery’s Speech public opinion, and should convince Lord Roberts 

that his great campaign of education has not 
been wasted, and that the conversion of the country to some 
sense of duty is proceeding by leaps and bounds. The Liberal 
ex-Prime Minister opened with a heartfelt tribute to Lord 
Roberts, ‘‘the noblest of all British soldiers. . . . I do not think 
that we do Lord Roberts half honour enough for the self-sacri- 
ficing and laborious task that he has undertaken of endeavouring 
to awaken the nation to a full sense of its military responsi- 
bility.”’ Lord Rosebery also spoke eulogistically of the masterly 
article of the Times military correspondent, emphasising and 
enforcing Lord Roberts’s demand for a million men for the 
purpose of resisting invasion, in which that brilliant writer 
““made hay”’ of anonymous ‘‘ Admirals,” “ Ancient Mariners,” 
&c., who live in a prehistoric world of their own, and regard 
every demand for the development of our military strength as a 
slur on the British Navy. Lord Rosebery protested against the 
suggestion of the Mandarins during the recent debate in the House 
of Lords that it was ‘‘indelicate and improper”’ to discuss the 
invadability of this country by Germany. In considering our 
defensive preparations, we necessarily took the strongest possible 
assailant, which at the present time was Germany, “which has a 
predominant army on the Continent, and a fleet second only to 
our own in Europe,” and it was rathera compliment to Germany 
than otherwise that we should do so. ‘ But when we pass from 
the question of the possibility of invasion by Germany to the 
question of the intentions of Germany, we are on much more 
delicate ground.” We agree, but there are some questions 
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which, however delicate, we are bound to discuss, because they 
concern not only our welfare but our existence, among them 
being the policy behind the prodigious preparations of Germany, 
of which for many years Great Britain has been the objective. 


Lorp RosEBERY cannot but be aware of the systematic and sinister 
propaganda which has been carried on under the auspices and 
inspiration of the German Emperor and the Imperial 
Government, through such agencies as the German 
Navy League, which is a semi-official body, and 
the Pan-German League, which is merely an advance guard of 
the Government, for the purpose of poisoning the mind of the 
German people against the British nation, in order that the 
necessary naval appropriations may be extorted from the pockets 
of a thrifty community, and to create an “atmosphere” in 
which it would seem morally justifiable for so virtuous a 
country as Germany to pick a quarrel with such wicked people 
as ourselves. We have always deemed it our duty to discuss not 
only the military and naval capacity of Germany to attack this 
country, but equally the intentions of the German Government, 
as disclosed by their deeds. When one sees a man deliberately 
forging a weapon which can only be intended for use against 
oneself, one takes one’s precautions, and though it may be 
‘“‘indelicate”’ to discuss his proceedings, it would be insane to 
ignore them. So in the case of nations, where one sees a 
weapon such as the German Navy, not required for the purpose 
of defending the Fatherland, which is rendered invulnerable 
against attack by the most formidable military machine ever 
constructed, nor to maintain an over-sea empire, but for the 
purpose of carving out an empire at the expense of some other 
Power, we, being the only Power possessing what Germany covets, 
cannot afford for a single second to abate our vigilance as regards 
either her preparations orher policy. It isnot,as some people find 
it convenient to pretend, the National Review which has invented 
the legend of a challenging Germany. It is the German Emperor 
who has himself proclaimed that legend from the house-tops. 
Wilhelm II. has told his people, of whom at least one-third are 
agricultural, that their destiny lies upon the water, and he has 
done everything that mortal man could do to inflame naval 
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ambitions, which he has himself described as “‘ boundless.’” He 
has announced that Neptune’s trident must be in Germany’s 
fist, and that Germany must have a voice in every controversy 
in every part of the world; and the Imperial views have been 
systematically inculcated into the German people by the Press, 
the Professoriat, and the Pulpit, with the result that, as the 
German Government has admitted in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph, Great Britain is regarded with hostility by the bulk of 
the German people. And though the Kaiser’s subjects may 
resent his Majesty’s ‘‘tactlessness”’ in letting the cat out of the 
bag, their indignation emphasises the value of a timely warning, 
while it robs our politicians of all pretext for remaining asleep, 
or for refusing to make the needful counter-preparations. 


Lorp RosEBERY’s speech may indeed be regarded as one of 
the first-fruits of recent revelations, of which the suppression of 
Th the interview intended for American consump- 
e : ‘ 

Objective tion (which had equally been approved by the 

German Government) was even more significant 
than the publication of that address to the British public. 
We have felt, however, bound to enter a caveat against the 
ex-Premier’s attempt to distinguish between German prepara- 
tions and German policy, because the Germans are practical 
people, and in Germany, though not in England, preparations 
and policy invariably go hand in hand, and the Germans 
would only consent to make the great sacrifices which a first 
class military Power is called upon to undergo in becoming a 
first class naval Power, for an object commensurate with the 
effort. Just as during the years preceding 1870 all classes 
in Germany were educated to regard France as the enemy and 
the objective, so to-day the German people have been trained 
toregard us in this light, and so successfully has public animosity 
been fanned that a war with England will be intensely popular 
whenever the German Government chooses to declare it, among 
other attractions of the “‘ great day” habitually toasted in German 
messes, when the British Armada is to disappear before the onset 
of superior German efficiency, being the conviction that by means 
ofa war indemnity levied on England the Unready, the colossal cost 
of German Sea-power will be recouped out of British pockets, just 
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as the cost of the war against France came out of French pockets. 
Germany emerged from the struggle of 1870 with a balance at 
her bank, and she hopes and believes that history will repeat itself. 
There is surely a singular significance from our point of view in 
the action of a Government confessedly in financial difficulties 
owing to prodigious war expenditure in peace-time, in reducing 
the Germany Army Estimates by £1,000,000, while increasing 
her Navy Estimates by £3,000,000. Germany has never required 
a navy to cope with France, whom she counts upon overwhelming 
on land. French shipbuilding has, moreover, greatly slackened 
of recent years, and France’s ally, Russia, is temporarily negli- 
gible as a naval Power. Itis not therefore the Dual Alliance which 
has called the German Navy into existence. Of other European 
Powers, Austria-Hungary and Italy are the allies of Germany; 
neither of them contemplates becoming a serious Sea-power, so they 
may be eliminated as possible German objectives. 


AnD though in the famous article in the Daily Telegraph, which, 
be it remembered, was read and approved by Prince Biilow and 
ASh countersigned by the Wilhelmstrasse, it was ex- 
ort- ° ° . , 

Range Fleet plained that German battleships were being built 

to uphold German interests in the Far East, and 
the day was anticipated when German and British navies would 
speak together in those remote oceans, it is noteworthy that 
the Far Eastern theory of German Sea-power has been 
unanimously repudiated by all parties in the Reichstag, while 
it is obvious that if the German fleet was intended to operate 
in distant waters, its coal-carrying capacity would be very much 
larger than it is. And as for several years “‘tame ” journalists, 
such as Professor Schiemann of the Kreuz Zeitung, have been 
writing up a German-American alliance, we may likewise eliminate 
the United States from the hostile column, were she not ipso 
facto eliminated for the same reason as Japan, viz., by the exiguous 
coaling capability of modern German battleships, which are 
unable to cross the Atlantic, and indeed rarely leave the North 
Sea. Ii these familiar considerations be insufficient to satisfy 
Englishmen that this country is the objective of the German 
Navy, we might quote the very preamble of the German Navy Bill 
of 1900, which, be it remembered, has been substantially 
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developed by two subsequent Navy Bills, in which British Sea- 
power is scheduled for destruction. ‘Germany must have 
a fleet of such strength that a war even with the mightiest naval 
Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that 
Power.” Why should our public men affect ignorance of what 
is patent and palpable to the rest of the world and which 
recently has become, we are glad to say, a topic of universal 
conversation in this country, viz., that the German Navy 
is being built for one purpose and one purpose only, viz., to 
fight Great Britain in the North Sea for the sovereignty of all 
Seas? In spite of conventional disclaimers as to the ‘‘inten- 
tions”’ of Germany, Lord Rosebery evidently labours under 
no illusions, because while refusing to credit Germany with con- 
templating aggression, he is as anxious as we are to be prepared 
against this inconceivable contingency. 


In the speech already quoted the ex-Premier called attention to 
the foolish and lawless talk indulged in at the present time on the 
AB Continent, “ which encourages the belief that a raid 
oltfrom _. 

tho ties might be undertaken when our Fleet was engaged 

elsewhere, by a Power with whom we believed that 
we were on terms of perfect peace,” citing an article ina Viennese 
newspaper—and as every one knows Austrian journals are usually 
edited in Berlin—declaring that the best means of putting an end 
to the British Fleet “was during their autumn manceuvres, 
when they might be attacked and demolished when they were 
unprepared. I give you that as a sample of the talk that isnow 
current on these topics in military Continental circles.” Lord 
Rosebery admitted that apprehensions as regards a German attack 
were held by persons competent to form an opinion on military 
matters. ‘And if these considerations have been overlooked by 
those in authority, it does become a matter of some anxiety. 
People in this country should know whether they are secure or 
not, because though it may need an extraordinary combination of 
treachery, of unprovoked attack and insidious crime, to imagine 
an invasion of our country in time of profound peace, although it 
does involve all these, yet we cannot afford to run any risks. We 
cannot afford to let this island, the source and the heritage of so 
many centuries of freedom, run any risk of invasion from a 
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foreign foe.” It would be small consolation after the event to 
denounce the action of the invader as “utterly indefensible 
according to any code of moral or international law,” or to 
censure Ministers for their shameful want of alertness in failing 
to foresee the danger. It was our duty to secure ourselves 
against risks which can be contemplated by any sane man capable 
of forming a judgment. Lord Rosebery proceeded to point out 
what is an open secret, viz., that the facts and figures upon which 
were founded Mr. Balfour’s famous speech of May 11, 1905, 
declaring that we were safe against invasion, were now admitted 
to be ‘obsolete and untrustworthy.” Mr. Balfour himself who 
was deliberately misled by the misinformation administered to him 
by “experts” of the Defence Committee, in whom the Blue 
Water doctrine is developed to the point of mania, and who did 
not wish the Prime Minister to know and proclaim the truth, 
is understood to have re-examined the whole problem in the 
light of the impartial and conclusive information placed at his 
disposal by the public-spirited labours of Lord Roberts, Lord 
Lovat, and the Times military correspondent, and to have re- 
considered his opinion. 


WE gather from Lord Rosebery that the Defence Committee is 
also prepared to withdraw the optimistic views of which the late 
Premier was the vehicle, and the public are 


ioc anxiously awaiting a candid statement from Mr. 
ied Asquith as regards the present position. That the 
Danger problem of National Defence is not a purely naval 


problem, ora purely military problem, but a mixed 
problem, partly naval and partly military, which must be seen 
steadily and seen whole, is illustrated by other passages from 
Lord Rosebery’s speech, which show how necessary it is that 
there should be something in the nature of a combined 
General Staff to work out in peace-time the problems of war, 
and prevent those violent and perilous oscillations of policy 
which have cost us so much blood, treasure, and anxiety. 
The speaker declared that the development of the German 
fleet produced great disquietude in this country, and imposed 
an immense burden which might ultimately become intoler- 
able both on the people of Germany, who have also to maintain 


—" 
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an army of four million men, and on the people of this country, 
who must maintain a fleet twice as powerful as that of Germany, 
But every man, woman and child knew that “the question of 
our fleet is not a question for discussion at alJ. It is a question 
of life and death. It isa question of existence: it is a question 
on behalf of which every man here should be prepared to lay 
down his life and his last shilling rather than have doubt cast on 
its predominance.” As our readers are aware, we have con- 
sistently maintained that British military impotence endangers 
British naval supremacy, because in war it would rob our fleet 
of its strategic freedom, and prevent it from discharging its 
primary function of seeking and sinking the hostile fleet. Un- 
fortunately, Sir John Fisher, the autocrat of the Admiralty, who 
is not merely allowed to dominate our naval policy, but has to 
a large extent dictated our military policy, is totally incapable 
of grasping this truism. He is largely responsible for our official 
optimism as regards invasion, not because he thinks invasion 
impossible, but because he fears that any recognition of our 
military necessities would be at the expense of our naval needs. 


THE single result of this one-eyed strategy is to tether British 
squadrons like so many goats to British shores, and to make the 
Cun-upel repetition of the great and far-reaching operations 
Strategy by which Nelson saved the nation a hundred 

years ago, not merely impossible, but unthinkable. 
Nelson roamed the world in search of the enemy, secure in 
the knowledge that the home-land was safe from invasion because 
no less than seven hundred thousand men out of a total popula- 
tion of eleven millions were under arms, although in those days 
Napoleon commanded nothing comparable to the land forces at 
the disposal of Wilhelm II. But to-day, although our population 
has trebled, and the resources of our potential enemies are infinitely 
great, we have nothing like the military forces of a hundred years 
ago; Sir John Fisher doubtless pictures himself ensconced in 
the Admiralty, manipulating our far-flung Fleets by means of 
wireless telegraphy like so many pieces on the chess-board, but he 
would find his operations paralysed by popular panic, which would 
be speedily communicated to the politicians, who would prevent 
his moving British ships out of sight of our coasts. The 
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Admiralty should pay heed to the “intelligent anticipation”’ of 
Lord Rosebery, who, speaking as an uninstructed layman, foretold 
the future terror of the man in the street. ‘‘But you are told 
that invasion will take place when the Fleet is engaged elsewhere. 
That, again, I think a great aspersion on the wisdom of our 
governors. The Fleet engaged elsewhere! Is it to be supposed 
that, at any moment when there is any possible contingency of 
the kind barely to be apprehended, a sufficiency of the Fleet to 
defend our shores would be allowed to leave these shores? What 
possible danger to any partof the Empire could justify our Fleet 
being sent in that direction as compared with the danger threaten- 
ing the heart of the Empire? If it is capable of demonstration 
that the first thing to protect in this Empire is the heart and 
source of this Empire, any Government would be culpable and 
criminal that allowed this island to remain undefended by any 
allurement or any interest elsewhere.” The naval and military 
problems are inseparably bound up with one another. Anadequate 
Home Defence Army is a condition of maintaining our naval 
supremacy, without which, by common consent, everything goes 
by the board, and England will be blotted out from the map of 
nations. 


Lorp RosEBERy ended a speech which stands out among 
the utterances of politicians on National Defence by its 
strong common sense (so-called from its rarity) 
and recognition of things as they are, by declaring 
that he desired above all security against panics, 
*‘not using the word panic in any degrading or ridiculous sense ; 
I am only using it in the sense of the apprehension more or less 
well grounded, which has obtained hold on the nation, the appre- 
hension that we may be successfully invaded by a foreign enemy.” 
A nation in a panic, however well grounded, was not always a 
dignified spectacle, even though it might be “‘in a heroic frame 
of mind.” The speaker recalled preceding panics, as for instance 
the very real panic when the first Napoleon had assembled a 
great army at Boulogne with the avowed intention of invading 
England, and the whole nation sprang to arms—a_ process 
repeated in the year 1860, owing to the hostility of the 
French army, and the dubious attitude of Napoleon III. To- 
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day we were again in a state of apprehension, feeling that our 
security against raid or invasion was inadequate. ‘If we have 
that apprehension, it is a shame to ourselves, a shame to our 
youth, that we do not dispel it by forming a territorial force 
capable both by its moral and its physical effect to assure an 
enemy that he can never obtain a foothold in this country.” 
Lord Rosebery added, “I myself am a believer in the Swiss 
system, by which every able-bodied man is compelled to train for 
a short time, so that at any rate he may be capable at a pinch 
of being produced as anefficient soldier. I believe thatis a really 
democratic system of defence. Switzerland is the purest demo- 
cracy existent in Europe, and would not endure any but a 
democratic system of defence. I believe that itis an honourable 
system of defence under which every man would be able to look 
down on his neighbour who was not sharing the work, and from 
which no man could escape except by some subterfuge or some 
just and legitimate plea.” 


Lorp RosEBERY reminded his audience that “it is a traditional 
method of defence in this country—in England, I am not sure of 
. Scotland, but I believe the law to be the same—the 

first line of defence is by the common law of 

England that every able-bodied man within the 
limits of the kingdom—but I do not plead the common law 
of England—it is part of the common law of the world 
that the Fatherland must be defended by its sons.” We 
should never be safe from apprehension until the people 
made up their mind to pay the debt due to the country. 
But such a change, “involving a vast transformation of all 
our habits and recent traditions, would require not to come 
from the Ministry or from Parliament, but from the nation 
itself.”” This declaration by Lord Rosebery, who has never 
expended himself in chasing rainbows, in favour of Universal Com- 
pulsory Service, is an immense encouragement to those engaged 
in the task of persuading their fellow countrymen to recognise 
the duties and obligations of citizenship no less than its rights 
and privileges. We believe that the shameful days of Patriotism 
by Proxy are numbered, though it may be some little time before 
time-serving politicians realise the great change in public opinion, 
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and it is perhaps as well for the success of the movement that 
they should continue to stand aside, as the moment National 
Service became a Party cry, there would be a corresponding Party 
outcry. Our readers could not begin the New Year better than 
by joining the National Service League (Secretary, Mr. George 
Shee, 71 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.), of which Lord Roberts 
is the honoured President. 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued on December 21, the Speech from 
the Throne being of unusual length, the foreign paragraphs re- 
ferring to the visits of President Falliéres on the 
occasion of the opening of the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition, and the King and Queen of Sweden. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the conclusion of several important 
agreements with foreign Governments—e.g., the treaty of general 
arbitration with the United States, and for regulating certain ques- 
tions between that country and Canada, as also the agreement to 
maintain “ the existing territorial status in the regions bordering on 
the North Sea.” Hope was expressed that “conciliatory counsels” 
would govern the Near Eastern crisis, and that “‘an amicable settle- 
ment”? might be reached by the signatory Powers of the Berlin 
Treaty. India had been “disturbed by a conspiracy of evil dis- 
posed persons against the lives of my officers and the continuance 
of British rule,’ but while their action had necessitated “deterrent 
legislation of an exceptional nature,” it had also called forth in 
all parts of India “demonstrations of loyalty to my person and 
my Government,” which had consequently felt justified “in 
pressing forward the measures that have long been under their 
consideration for enlarging the share of the Indian people in the 
administration of the country.” The Royal Speech naturally 
dwelt on the Prince of Wales’s visit to Canada to participate in 
the celebrations “arranged under the auspices of the Governor- 
General to commemorate the founding of the State of Quebec by 
Samuel Champlain. Theaffectionate reception givento my son by 
all classes of my Canadian subjects touched me deeply, and I 
learnt from him with great satisfaction of the loyalty and en- 
thusiasm everywhere displayed upon that unique and historic 
occasion.” The visit of the American Fleet to Australasian 
waters had “evoked warm feelings of cordiality in my dominions 
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in that quarter of the Globe, and was a source of gratification to 
myself and to my Government’’; the other outstanding Imperial 
event being the present Convention of South African statesmen 
considering the question of a closer union of the sub-Continent. 


A REcITAL of the measures of the Session was preceded by the 
statement that “ The Navy has been maintained in a high state 
of efficiency,” which is interpreted as indicating 
that Sir John Fisher’s position is unshaken, and 
that the Government decline any inquiry into a 
régime which excites profound and ever-increasing distrust. The 
present First Lord of the Admiralty is the marionette of the First 
Sea Lord. In the legislative recital the first place was naturally 
given to Old Age Pensions, after which came the Irish University 
Act, upon which Sir William Anson writes an interesting article else- 
where, while the Education and Licensing fiascoes were thus deli- 
cately dealt with: “1 regret that in regard to the controversies 
connected with the subjects of Licensing and National Education 
in England, notwithstanding the time and labour which have 
been given to their consideration, no settlement has been attained.” 
On the other hand a limitation had been imposed on “the daily 
hours worked below ground by the men and boys employed in 
coal mines,” and another Bill had provided for “the protection 
of children from cruelty, danger and neglect,” while reforming the 
methods for dealing with juvenile offenders ; among other measures 
mentioned in the King’s Speech being the Prevention of Crime Bill 
and the Port of London Bill, “which closes a long period of 
uncertainty detrimental to the commerce and shipping of the 
capital.”” In the intervals of denouncing the House of Lords as 
obstructors of the will of the people, the Liberal Press proudly 
reminds us that seventy Bills have become Acts during the last 
Session. The Westminster Gazette, whose leading articles have 
become far more entertaining than its cartoons, began an article 
by declaring ‘we are entitled to regard this Session as a very 
fruitful and important one,” and ended with the assertion that 
the Liberal victory at the polls had been reduced to “a nullity ” 
by the House of Lords, and its programme turned “into a series 
of academic and unrealisable propositions.” 
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AttHoueH Ministers can always screw themselves up to the 
requisite pitch of self-complacency to draft a Royal Speech 
The Happy reviewing their superhuman achievements, the close 
Minister of the third Session—invariably the “ fatal’ Session 

to every Government, as pointed out by the Observer 
—finds the Radical Party in a state of profound dejection. 
Ministers are buoyed up by that sense of conscious rectitude which 
makes Mandarins what they are, and finds its highest expression 
in the smug speciousness of Mr. Haldane and the grotesque vanity 
of Mr. John Burns. They honestly believe that the salvation of the 
country depends on their continuance in office, and though fully 
alive to each other’s imperfections, every Minister knows that he, at 
any rate, is the right man in the right place, until he can get a 
better one; and the highest Ministerial tribute ever paid to the 
perspicacity of the country was the immortal gaffe perpetrated in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Asquith’s least sophisticated col- 
league: “‘ The country, to do it justice, believes in me.”” Whether 
he is filling up the cup or ploughing the sands, the Front Bencher 
is equally happy, and it is curious to observe the instantaneous 
transformation of ninety-nine men out of a hundred the moment 
they don the official livery and enter the political hierarchy. 
The visionary of yesterday is the Tapir and Tadpole of to-day— 
vide Mr. Masterman. The average Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment has no such corporate enthusiasm to nourish him, but so 
long as a Liberal Government, however discredited, remains 
‘in being,’ he may hope for something, if not a billet, perhaps a 
baronetcy, or at any rate a knighthood; and, judging from recent 
honours lists, such baubles have an irresistible attraction for 
austere democrats. If the present Parliament lasts long enough, 
every Ministerialist will become a knight. Radicals would then 
presumably feel on more equal terms with the Peers. Then, again, 
a large proportion of Mr. Asquith’s supporters realise that they are 
in the House for the first and last time; to them, dissolution spells 
extinction. These three factors combined—viz., Ministerial self- 
satisfaction, miscellaneous ambitions, and the dread of dissolution 
—explain the present policy of the Government, however exaspera- 
ting it may be to the stalwarts in the constituencies, who have no 
hope of sharing in that “‘ public plunder” which was described hy 
a great American as “the cohesive power ” of political parties. 


Se 
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THE politics of the past month may be summarised in a sentence. 
The House of Lords rejected the Licensing Bill, and the Liberal 


Party dined. These incidents are intimately con- 
nected. Radicals are so gravelled for matter that 
they profess to be incensed because the debate 
in the Upper House was preceded by the usual meeting of Unionist 
Peers at Lansdowne House, who decided against a Second Reading 
regarding the Bill as too bad to be amended in Committee. We 
confess to being unable to appreciate the grievance. It is cus- 
tomary for party leaders to consult their followers at critical 
junctures. Indeed the rank and file on both sides complain that 
such gatherings are too few and far between. There would ez 
hypothest have been no objection to the Unionist Lords assembling 
at the Carlton Club, though we may be sure that had they done 
so the episode would have been treated as conclusive evidence 
that the House of Lords is a mere annex of theCarlton Club. But 
is Lord Lansdowne a member of the Carlton Club? Not if 
we may believe our omniscient contemporary Who’s Who, and 
if he is not how could he invite his supporters to a Club to 
which he does not belong? Very strong objections would have 
been raised by his present critics had he invited the Conservative 
Party either to Brooks’s or the Reform Club. Having a convenient 
house in a central position, described by Lord Rosebery as “a 
famous house in a famous square,” Lord Lansdowne hospitably 
invited his followers to meet there. If this be a grievance some 
Radical should endeavour to make it intelligible to plain people. 
There would presumably have been no grievance had the 
assembled peers decided to approve the Licensing Bill, but they 
resolved to rejectit. This measure had been discussed ad nauseam 
throughout the country throughout the year—even though 
relentlessly guillotined in the House of Commons—its provisions 
have been made familiar from a thousand platforms, and it has 
been a leading issue at every by-election. Further discussion was 
superfluous, and a large majority of the Lansdowne House meeting, 
headed by their host himself, decided to vote against a measure 
which the present Lord Chancellor publicly declared to be “un- 
popular,” after it had passed the House of Commons by the usual 
record majority—a striking comment on the claim of that assembly 
to represent the will of the people. The Licensing Bill subse- 
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quently received a first class funeral inthe House of Lords, lasting 
several days, and was finally interred on November 27 by a 
majority of 176 (272-96). As all Bishops present voted in the 
minority, let us hope we have heard the last of the offensive gibe 
at ‘‘the unholy alliance between Bung and the Bible.” 


THE Radical Party were simply flabbergasted at thus being 
“flouted,” but the people were delighted at this rebuff to Stiggins 
and Chadband. There has not been a whisper 
of indignation outside the Radical caucuses. Not 
a single dog has barked, not a cat has mewed. 
Ministerial temper was inflamed by the fact that this fiasco 
chanced to coincide with another home-made humiliation, a second 
legislative corpse being unexpectedly thrown upon Mr. Asquith’s 
hands, viz., the Education Bill, which that over-astute Dissenter, 
Mr. Runciman, had almost bounced the Archbishop of Canterbury 
into accepting ; but in his excessive zeal to “dish the Church,” Mr. 
Runciman overreached himself. He produced his Bill before the 
agreement with the Archbishop was complete, and although this 
so-called “ compromise” aroused much Mugwump enthusiasm, it 
was seen to be unworkable by all practical people, and it collapsed 
under discussion in the House of Commons, never surviving Mr. 
Balfour’s irresistible speech. Mr. Runciman has fared no better 
than Mr. McKenna or Mr. Birrell in settling the education ques- 
tion. The Church should now take the initiative by spontaneously 
offering Nonconformist ministers the right of entry into all 
Church Schools in single school areas on the requisition of a 
reasonable number of parents. The Liberal Party was temporarily 
thrown on its beam ends by this double disaster, and there was 
nothing left for it except to dine at the National Liberal Club, 
where a consolation banquet was held in honour of Mr. Asquith, 
the unsuccessful author of the Licensing Bill, on December 11 
—at which it is understood only lemonade was drunk. Need- 
less to say the Premier made another admirable speech—he could 
not make a bad one if he tried—in which he roared like any 
sucking dove. The high crimes and misdemeanours of the House 
of Lords were impressively set forth, but instead of announcing the 
abolition of that iniquitous institution, or at any rate an instant 
appeal to the only tribunal competent to try the issue between 
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Lords and Commons, in a glorious anti-climax the Prime Minister 
declared that he would not allow the House of Lords to dictate 
a dissolution. ‘‘ Down with the Lords but no Dissolution” is the 
inspiring slogan of the Liberal Party. The moment it was known 
in the House of Commons that Ministers were irrevocably deter- 
mined to remain Ministers, and that wild horses would not move 
them from their decision to funk a General Election, ‘the 
stalwarts,” marshalled by those popular aliens, Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co., organised an address to the Premier demanding 
“‘strong measures,” which some 250 ‘‘ heroes’ were induced to 
sign. Had they been taken at their word, and had Mr. Asquith 
informed his doleful supporters at the Liberal Club that Parlia- 
ment was about to dissolve there would have been no more 
miserable men in England than the gallant ‘250,” of whom 
possibly a third might expect to revisit their old familiar haunts 
at Westminster. The temper of the ‘‘record majority” may be 
gathered from the delicious declaration of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who has lost heart as well as head since he went to the Exchequer, 
that ‘‘inm the course of the next few years the issue [1.e., of the 
Lords’ Veto] will be raised definitely.” 


WE agree with the Nation that the Liberal Party is in a highly 
ridiculous position by declining the challenge of the Peers, but as a 
sense of humour is not a Liberal characteristic, this 
The Septen- : . pee . 
nial Act need not disturb them. When in opposition they live 
by denouncing the Septennial Act and demanding 
shorter Parliaments to keep members in “constant contact” with 
theirconstituents. Butfromthemomentthey enter office the Septen- 
nial Act becomes the Radical sheet anchor, and every opportunity 
of shortening the duration of Parliament is indignantly and con- 
temptuously rejected. Radical newspapers are delectable reading 
at the present time—for their opponents. They are in a state of 
confusion and consternation. They don’t know where they are 
or what to advise. There is no known instance in our Parlia- 
mentary history of any Government on the downgrade like the 
present Government, retrieving its position. But fortunately for 
their opponents, party politicians are incapable of profiting by 
experience. It became obvious to onlookers at the end of 1903 
that the only chance of saving the Unionist Paity irom dire 
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disaster was a General Election, and that the longer the evil day 
was postponed, the heavier would be the punishment. But on 
one pretext or another Dissolution was put off for two years 
with deplorable results. To-day the Liberal Party have reached 
approximately the position of the Unionist Party in the autumn 
of 1903, and Ministers have decided to follow the fatal example 
of their predecessors, although in his heart every Radical knows 
that the same fate will inevitably be meted out to Mr. Asquith 
and Co. which overtook Mr. Balfour and his colleagues in January 
1906. The Liberal position is already more unfavourable than 
was the position of the Unionists five years ago. Indeed it is so 
bad, especially as regards finance—according to the Daddy 
Chronicle and Manchester Guardian, Mr. Lloyd-George has to pro- 
vide twenty millions of fresh revenue, no light task for a bankrupt 
fiscal system *—that many shrewd observers are of opinion that 
however desirous the limpets of the Treasury Bench may be to 
cling where they are, circumstances will compel them to enter 
upon the fight for which they have so little stomach, a few months 
hence. 


THEREFORE the Unionist Party must be on its guard, and every 
Unionist candidate and every Unionist constituency should be 
fully prepared for all eventualities. It is a 
matter of comparative indifference to us when the 
General Election occurs, because although there 
appears to have been but an insignificant shifting of opinion in 
the Celtic fringe, to which the Government have discreetly 
refrained from applying their most unpopular measures, the Swing 
of the Pendulum in England is sufficient to promise an adequate 
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* The bankruptcy of Cobdenism is eloquently demonstrated by recent 
numbers of the Spectator, its Christmas present to its readers (see Spectator, 
December 26) consisting of the painful suggestion that the income-tax should 
be raised by another 6d. Such is the pass to which a Free-Trade Government 
has brought Free Trade finance according to the leading Free Trade journal, 
“that is the crux—how to fill the Treasury. And here we believe that, dis- 
agreeable as it might be, it would be better to add, say, another sixpence to the 
income-tax than to plunge into the dangerous morass of further graduation and 
differentiation. . . . Of course we fully realise the evil of an eighteenpenny 
income-tax in peace-time, and the consequent depriving ourselves of a fiscal 
reserve for war. Needs must, however, when the devil of deficit drives,” 
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Unionist majority in spite of our present deficit of 170 seats. 
We cannot however expect a big majority, and we might do 
better with a moderate majority than with another of those 
“records”? which knock the fight out of Ministerialists and 
paralyse the Ministry. There are urgent reasons why a Unionist 
Government should be speedily installed in power in the Mother 
Country, the chief being the necessity of responding to the Colonial 
offer of Preference, as unless it be met in the near future, 
international developments may occur calculated if not designed 
to put an effectual spoke in the consolidation of the British 
Empire. The question of a British Tariff for the British Isles 
is a chose jugé, and if not introduced by a Unionist Government 
it will be forced upon the Radicals by sheer revenue necessities. 
But the Imperial aspect of Tariff Reform, which is infinitely 
the most important aspect, can only be dealt with by a Govern- 
ment of Imperial sympathies, and not by a menagerie of 
Liberal Imperialists, Little Englanders, and nondescripts. It is 
because we wish to see the principle of Preference embodied 
in British policy that we wish to see the last of the present 
Government at the earliest possible moment. Delay is becoming 
dangerous,* but even if Ministers have their way, and the Liberal 
Party drifts from bad to worse, the signs of the times should be 
sufficiently obvious to the Daughter nations of the Empire to 
prevent their Governments from taking any steps compromising 
the great constructive policy to which, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain 
and his followers, the Mother Country is being rapidly converted. 


WE believe that Mr. Balfour has this cause at heart, that he 
realises its larger aspects, and is determined to link his name with 
a reform which will be remembered long after the 
destructive policy of Peel has been forgotten. If 
the dissolution be postponed, the Unionist Party 
can count on coming in two years hence with a 
great majority, and there will be no serious opposition to the 
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* See, e.g., the disquieting article by a Canadian in the Standard of Empire 
of December 17. In reviewing the events of the past year the Observer 
(December 27) says: “The Dominion is literally saturated with American 
influence, personal, journalistic, financial ; and in spite of Lord Grey’s splendid 
and devoted efforts the Imperial sentiment is weakening in the absence of any 
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adoption of Preference. Still, on the whole we should prefer to 
risk an early dissolution and a small majority rather than await 
the big majority. But in either case, whether the dissolution 
comes sooner or later, while fully appreciating the very natural 
impatience of the over-sea Dominions at the exasperating irre- 
sponsiveness hitherto shown by so-called Imperial Governments, 
we earnestly and respectfully ask the people of Greater Britain to 
stay their hand until the next General Election. It is incon- 
ceivable that Canadian statesmen should sacrifice the policy of 
Preference of which they were the pioneers on the eve of our 
conversion to it. 


Ir was hoped in some quarters that the House of Lords might see 
its way to reject the Coal Mines (Hight Hours) Bill, which had 
‘ been forced through the House of Commons by 
Cobdenite : er : , 
‘Rrehastion the usual mechanical majorities without one single 
serious argument being advanced on its behalf. 
This measure is generally known as the Dear Coal Bill, and is 
almost as unpopular as the Licensing Bill. Though fathered by 
a Free Trade Government it is the worst kind of Protection, 
and there would seem to be something radically wrong in a 
political system which enables such an objectionable measure 
to be forced by Trade Unionism through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Under a referendum it would not have the ghost of a 
chance of popular acceptance, and public opinion is unquestion- 
ably moving towards this, the only democratic method of ascer- 
taining the national will. The Eight Hours Bill is simply the 
result of long-continued ‘‘ lobbying” by a particular industry, 
which is singled out for Protection in the shape of a tax on raw 
material at the exclusive cost of the home consumer. If this be 
Free Trade the sooner we have something else the better. Nor 
was any case made out for it on those humanitarian grounds 
which never fail to tell. Nothing could be more damaging to the 
Bill than Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s lame and impotent advocacy. 


vigorous effort to promote it on the part of the Mother Country. .. . Unless 
preference is conceded in the next few years there can be no hope of preventing 
such a tariff treaty between the United States and the Dominion as would 


destroy the possibility of any permanent connection between Canada and the 
British Empire.” 
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The Home Secretary was wholly unable to affect any confidence 

in his offspring which was belaboured in the Commons and smashed 

to smithereens in the Lords, where Lord Newton moved its re- 

jection in an incisive speech. But Lord Lansdowne had decided 

on tactical grounds to allow it to pass—the Lords had done 

enough for glory in rejecting the Licensing Bill—and the Second 

Reading was accordingly carried by 121 votes to 44, a result 
described by the Spectator as “a triumph for the principles of 

Protection and a heavy blow to those of Free Exchange.” 
In committee, however, the Lords practically turned it into an 
Hight-and-a-half Hours Bill, by excluding both “‘ windings,” and 
though perfunctorily opposed by the Government, this amend- 
ment was grudgingly accepted by the House of Commons, secretly 
delighted that ‘‘the other place” should have somewhat miti- 
gated its perilous economic effects, while enabling the Liberal 
Party to pose as “the miner’s friend.” Before the Session closed 
Mr. Birrell placed another fiasco to his debit, being obliged to 
withdraw a preposterous Irish Land Bill primarily intended to 
destroy the grazing industry of Ireland as a sop to cattle-drivers ; 
while Mr. Lloyd George was equally unlucky with a useful 
measure to protect British hops against unfair foreign competi- 
tion. On the other hand Lord Robert Cecil succeeded in placing 
on the Statute Book a drastic measure to prevent disturbances 
at public meetings by fine and imprisonment, which should lead 
to interesting developments. 


‘““M.P.’s” article, entitled “ Mr. Balfour’s Sum in Subtraction,” 
in our last number excited lively interest in political circles, and 
S ' though necessarily resented by prominent politicians 
ums in ; cs 

Subtraction Scheduled for shunting from the next Unionist 

Cabinet, it met with hearty approval among the 
Unionist rank and file, though here and there, as may be gathered 
from a ‘* Unionist Candidate’s”’ vigorous protest, the views of our 
spirited and clever contributor provoked dissent. Mr. Balfour 
will be nerved to discharge the disagreeable duty devolving 
upon him as incoming Premier of parting with old friends by the 
knowledge that the sacrifice is demanded by a practically 
unanimous party. The revivalof the late Cabinet, or of anything 
remotely resembling the late Cabinet, would simply invite disaster. 
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Some newspaper critics of our contributor, while cheerfully relegat- 
ing “ the old gang”’ to outer darkness, are curious as to the new gang 
whoare to replace them, and question “ M.P.’s ” ability to suggest 
an acceptable Administration. We are not in his confidence, and 
have no authority to speak on his behalf, but there would be little 
difficulty in constructing an efficient Unionist Cabinet. In the 
first place it iseminently desirable to reduce the Cabinet from the 
abnormal size to which it has swollen of late years, partly owing to 
the childish pretensions of political nonentities in both parties to 
“Cabinet rank,” and partly to the excessive good nature of suc- 
cessive Premiers in tolerating those pretensions. Asa consequence 
the country has been saddled with Cabinets comparable to county 
councils. When we look abroad we find that President Taft’s 
Cabinet consists of nine members, M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet 
of twelve members, and the German Imperial Cabinet of nine 
members. Surely our Cabinet need not exceed twelve members, 
and were it restored to this more reasonable figure, a Cabinet 
Minister, who has latterly enjoyed the prestige of a postman, 
would regain some of his ancient glory, the task of the Prime 
Minister would be immensely facilitated and the country would 
have some chance of capable government. 


To the remnant of the late Cabinet left by our contributor to 
form the nucleus of the next Cabinet, might be added Lord 
Milner, Lord Curzon, and Lord Newton among the 
Peers, while among the Commons three members 
stand out conspicuously for promotion—viz., Mr. 
Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, and Lord Percy. As a Tariff 
is to be the first constructive work of the next Government it 
would be advisable to add to these the one man in this country 
who may be regarded as an expert on such questions—viz., Mr. 
Hewins, the Secretary of the Tariff Commission, who ought to 
become President of the Board of Trade. Were it advisable to 
look further afield, the names of several eligible young Peers 
would readily occur to our readers, for the House of Lords is 
rich in political talent, richer indeed than the Unionist benches 
of the present House of Commons, though several able and 
vigorous young members could be mentioned, and we may antici- 
pate a considerable improvement in the personnel of our Party at 
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the next General Election. Our readers will be interested in 
an article by “A Confederate” on “‘The Confederacy,” a subject 
upon which a good deal of nonsense has been spoken and 
written. As our contributor explains, there is no mystery about 
the modus operandi of the Confederacy, which has devoted itself 
to the useful if thankless task of consolidating the Unionist 
Party as a Tariff Reform party by applying pressure to the 
weaker brethren, and to its efforts in several constituencies is 
largely attributable the general harmony now prevailing. But 
“‘A Confederate” undoubtedly touches the weak spot in the 
Unionist Party—viz., the presence in Parliament of several 
members out of sympathy, not to say hostile, towards its first 
constructive work. Constituencies cannot afford to cultivate 
illusions on this score. These wreckers hope to smuggle their 
way into the new House of Commons under cover of the general 
reaction against the present Government with the avowed object 
of destroying the next Government. 


DirEctLy the new Parliament assembles, these political foot- 
pads will show their hand, and proclaim their opposition to the 
Tariff Reform Bill, to the destruction of which 
they will devote their talents, though if it 
goes Mr. Balfour’s Government necessarily goes 
with it, as no Unionist Ministry could survive the defeat 
of its main project. The only way to obviate this peril is 
for the constituencies, before the General Election, and the 
sooner the better, to insist on receiving a clear and categorical 
written pledge from any dubious member, to support the Tariff 
Reform policy of the next Government. Some Free Fooders 
have sought to bamboozle their local associations, which are 
not infrequently composed of the most ingenuous persons in the 
constituency, by undertaking to resign their seats in the event 
of their finding themselves unable to support Mr. Balfour’s 
Tariff Reform Bill. We can hardly imagine any Conserva- 
tive being hoodwinked by this transparent artifice. The tail 
cannot be allowed to wag the dog in this way. In the event of 
these high and mighty persons disapproving of the new Tariff, 
as they inevitably would do if it were a serious measure, assuming 
their present opinions to be honest, there would ensue several 
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by-elections under most unfavourable circumstances at a most 
inopportune moment for the new Government and the new 
policy. It is always disagreeable having a tooth out, but 
it is better to have it out before inflammation sets in. So 
with these dissentients. It would be best to clear them out 
of the constituencies which they misrepresent before the General 
Election. In politics an open foe is infinitely preferable to a 
treacherous friend awaiting the chance of stabbing us in the 
back—like these Cobdenite dacoits. 


Inp1a at the present time stands less in need of sentimental 
rhetoric at Westminster than of sharp and decisive action in 
Calcutta. Reforms are the feeblest, and therefore 
the most dangerous, reply to bombs. Indeed, it is 
always foolish to feed crime by concession, especially 
in an Oriental country, the well-being of which depends far more 
upon executive efficiency than upon legislation. Although Lord 
Morley is anything but Mr. Birrell, with his “smoking hecatombs 
of slaughtered cattle,” the Indian Secretary’s speech of 
December 17 was awaited with keen anxiety, because he has the 
literary temperament, and a man of letters must always cause 
anxiety where a man of action is required. On the whole, it has 
been received with relief. We are not thinking of the gushers 
and the “sloshers,” but of sensible people. Its intellectual dis- 
tinction was, needless to say, attractive, Lord Morley’s charming 
personality being conspicuous in all his utterances. There was 
also a grave note of responsibility, and a fearless refusal to pander 
to the whims of the nioment. Unlike his colleague at the Irish 
Office, who would disgrace any civilised Government, Lord Morley 
is no “ dabbler in disorder,” and made it clear that the Indian 
Government could count on his support in all measures deemed 
necessary to cope with prevailing anarchy, and as a significant 
prelude to the Reforms came the welcome news from Calcutta that 
the Viceroy’s Council had passed a Summary Justice Bill to put 
an end to the present intolerable scandal of long-drawn-out trials, 
which merely serve to advertise dangerous criminals, and to 
stimulate other decadents to follow their example. The most 
important passage in Lord Morley’s speech was his strong declara- 
tion against the development of Parliamentarism in India. “If 
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I knew my days, either official or corporeal, were to be twenty 
times longer than they can be, I should be sorry to set out for 
the goal of a great Parliament over India.” There will be 
abundant opportunities of discussing proposals which require 
Parliamentary sanction; but, roughly speaking, they consist of a 
considerable development of representative Councils, together 
with a more liberal admission of natives to the Executive Councils 
of the Governors of Bombay and Madras, while the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council is to be enlarged, though the official majority 
is to be maintained. A native is to be admitted into that inner 
sanctuary, the Executive Council of the Government of India—a 
step which Lord Morley declared “had the cordial approval of 
Lord Minto.” The Reforms seem, on the whole, to be well 
received in India, though it would be premature to jubilate or to 
pronounce judgment upon them. The control of an autocracy 
by a democracy must always be a delicate business, and our 
Indian problem is aggravated by the unrestrained enthusiasm 
with which Englishmen of all parties hail every outbreak of 
Parliamentarianism in any corner of the globe. 


Nor the least serious feature of domestic politics is the disposition 
of politicians to coquet with Woman Suffrage. When the 
Woman Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George, is 
Suffrage permitted to speak as he did at the Albert Hall 

pandemonium which gave the country a foretaste 
of Parliament under Woman Sufirage (December 5), without any 
repudiation by the Prime Minister, it becomes a serious matter. 
He stated that the majority of the Liberal Party were in favour 
of Woman Suffrage ‘‘ on democratic lines,” that two-thirds of the 
Cabinet were Suffragists, and that the Government intended to 
introduce an Electoral Reform Bill before the close of the present 
Parliament, to which the majority of the House would undoubtedly 
insert an amendment in favour of Woman Suffrage, “from that 
moment it would be part and parcel of a measure for which the 
Government would be responsible.” No serious person—we 
cannot count the Suffiragettes as serious people—has had the 
hardihood to pretend that the last General Election turned on 
the question of the Woman Suffrage, or that the present Parlia- 
ment received any authority to legislate upon it, and no one has 
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expressed the sound constitutional view more explicitly than Mr. 


Lloyd-George himself, who told a deputation of Woman Suffragists 
at Glasgow on November 21, 1907: 


Before the Government could bring in a Bill on a gigantic question of that 
sort it ought to have been before the country in a definite and concrete form. 
He could not conceive of a revolution of this character being introduced into 
our Constitution without the opinion of the country being asked upon it 
definitely. It could hardly be said that four hundred members of Parliament 
pledged to Woman Suffrage had really consulted their constituents about it... . 
It had never really been discussed by the electors in the way that previous 
extensions of the Franchise had been debated, and it would be a very serious 
departure from all precedent if it were possible to introduce a Bill of that 
magnitude without giving fair warning to the country that it was intended to 
deal with the subject. Therefore, although he had no right to speak for the 
Government, he could hold out no hope that during the present Parliament the 
matter would be dealt with. (Z%imes, November 22, 1907.) 


THERE is no excuse for misunderstanding the meaning of Woman 
Suffrage “‘on democratic lines.’”” The Manchester Guardian inter- 
prets the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Albert 
Hall ‘‘message” as indicating that the existing 
electorate is to be doubled. Every man is to go 
to the poll accompanied by a woman. Similar statements have 
appeared in other Radical organs. It is surely time for 
the Conservative Party to cease trifling with a topic which 
is too grave to remain “‘open.” People who differ on Woman 
Suffrage will find it increasingly difficult to co-operate on other 
issues, and unless Mr. Balfour puts down his foot, the Unionist 
Party will be riven from top to bottom atthe very moment when 
cohesion and concentration are urgently required. To put it on 
the lowest grounds, in the manipulation of votes we cannot hope 
to compete with our opponents. But, unfortunately, some Con- 
servatives are unable to see a yard beyond their noses. A com- 
mittee of distinguished but short-sighted ladies has been formed 
for the purpose of advocating limited Woman Suffrage, and 
our blinder wire-pullers fondly and foolishly imagine that by 
enfranchising women ratepayers, a propertied and Conservative 
class, they could “dish the Whigs,’ while other Unionists, 
who are above mere wire-pulling considerations, seek to 
erect a permanent barrier against Universal Manhood Suf- 
frage, Socialism, and many other objectionable isms. We 
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cannot conceive more fatuous tactics, and tactics have long 
been the bane of our Party. It would be impossible to devise a 
flimsier obstacle against Manhood Suffrage than limited Woman 
Suffrage, because the very fact that the limited female vote was 
believed to be Conservative and ‘ Churchy,” would incite and 
indeed compel the Liberal Party to extend the suffrage, and 
they would have an irresistible argument for amending a system 
which excluded the bulk of married women, and ultimately, as a 
result of ‘‘Conservative tactics,” the country would find itself 
involved not only in universal Manhood Suffrage, but in universal 
Womanhood Suffrage to boot—the avowed goal of the Labour 
Party. Woman Suffrage is impossible and unthinkable in this 
country simply because there is a great preponderance of women, 
and if one Party begins by enfranchising one adult woman, some 
other Party will end by enfranchising every adult woman. If we 
embark on this slippery slope it will be impossible to stop before 
we get to the bottom. There is no half-way house between 
remaining as we are, and Universal Adult Suffrage—<.e., a nation 
of hopelessly outnumbered men, and sooner or later internal 
convulsions or external disaster. That is the answer to the 
aggrieved ladies of the Primrose League who would persuade 
their Party to take up Woman Suffrage, because they are 
denied the political status of their outdoor servants. 


On December 22 the Dutch Prime Minister made the gratifying 
announcement that the Queen of Holland is in perfect health and 
is expecting an heir, which has provoked as much 
enthusiasm in this country as in Holland. The 
perpetuation of the House of Orange is a great European interest. 
« » » There was a highly significant debate on foreign affairs in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies at the beginning of last month, 
which revealed widespread and deep dissatisfaction with the 
Austrian policy of alarums and excursions, and no excessive 
confidence in the present Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Tittoni, 
who only, so to speak, ‘“‘saved his bacon’’ by abandoning his 
earlier pro-Austrian attitude, and by announcing the conclusion 
of an entente with Russia. Italian policy is becoming somewhat 
“complicated,” as Count von Caprivi complained of Bismarck’s 
Reinsurance Treaty with Russia behind the back of his Austrian 
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ally. We are glad, however, that Italian public opinion should 
share the views of British public opinion on the Near Eastern 
question, and Englishmen have confidence in the statesmanship 
and diplomacy of the King of Italy. , , , Germany has not been 
altogether happy in her latest protégé. The unspeakable Presi- 
dent Castro of Venezuela, who is visiting Europe “‘for the sake 
of his health,” had shaken the dust of inhospitable Paris off 
his feet, and had ensconced himself in great state in Berlin, 
where he was an object of keen interest to the usual horde of 
hungry bagmen and of jsome patronage from the German Press, 
and was presumably about to secure the usual Black Eagle, when 
the painful news came from Caracas that “the Restorer” had 
himself been the victim of a coup d état, that his friend General 
Gomez reigned in his stead, and had commenced operations with 
the usual display of vigour against the supporters of the previous 
régime. For example, the ex-President’s ‘‘ unlimited letter of 
credit ’’ had been cancelled. Outside Germany general satisfac- 
tion has been caused by the downfall of Castro, because although 
nothing is known of Gomez, he can hardly be another Castro, who 
was “the limit.’” To Holland belongs the credit for giving the 
final push which toppled over “the Restorer.” , , , There has 
been another significant by-election, the Chelmsford Division of 
Essex, where a vacancy was caused by the retirement through 
ill-health of Sir F. Carne Rasch, whose place was taken by Mr. 
Pretyman, with a majority of 2565, whereas at the General 
Election the Conservatives only held the seat by 454. Such a 
turnover speaks for itself. , , , The Select Committee for the 
Reform of the House of Lords, which we owe to the initiative of 
Lord Newton, of which Lord Rosebery was the chairman, has 
published an interesting report making various proposals, 
including the reduction of the hereditary element, for strengthen- 
ing the Upper House, but needless to say the Radicals will not 
touch the reform of the House of Lords with a barge-pole. They 
prefer the grievance. , , y The Trade Union world is perturbed 
by a judgment of the Court of Appeal affirming the illegality of 
applying Trade Union funds to the financing of Parliamentary 
representation. 


NEAR EASTERN QUESTIONINGS 


AFTER traversing Germany on Sunday, after spending Monday 
in Vienna, Tuesday in Buda Pesth, Wednesday in Belgrade, 
Thursday in Sofia, Friday in travelling from Bulgaria to Turkey; 
and after enjoying a week-end in Constantinople, a morning in 
Mytilene, and an afternoon each in Smyrna and Athens, I 
ought, if I had the quickness of wit of certain Members of Parlia- 
ment who recently visited India, to be able to form decisive views 
on the Eastern Question, and lay down the law for our statesmen 
to follow. But as my experience was that in each place I came 
to those who had studied the question most carefully were the 
least confident in forming a responsible conclusion as to what 
could be done, and confessed frankly that they were unable to 
see daylight through the clouds which hang threateningly over 
Eastern Europe, I have thought it well to assume humility, even 
if I have it not, and to now confine myself to a description of the 
broad impressions which this rapid survey of the countries and 
the people produced upon my mind, and of the “ obstinate 
questionings”’ they then aroused. 

And the first broad impression which was produced was the 
deep gravity of the momentous problem now awaiting settlement. 
We are once moreat an acute stage of the long-drawn-out struggle 
of Turks and Christians on European soil. For four centuries 
Eastern Europe has been under the blight of a domination alien 
in religion, alien in race, and alien in every idea of government. 
Fora century past that domination has been receding before the 
advance of the civilisation to which the subject races were more 
truly adapted. One people after another—Greeks, Servians, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians—as they have risen above the receding 
tide, have proved that they can once again live and grow and 


flourish exceedingly in the fresh, invigorating air of freedom which 
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had so long been denied them. And now again there are fresh 
convulsions of the Eastern European peoples to wrest away every 
shred of the tyrannical grip that was on them. 

It is a moving drama of transcendent interest. Hach great 
Empire, each little State, is throbbing with tense and nervous life. 
And we in distant England, absorbed as we are in discussing 
whether few or more beer-shops shall be opened, and whether 
barmaids or barmen shall be allowed to sell this beer there, only 
faintly realise the depth of feeling that is stirring in these peoples 
of Eastern Europe. And still less faintly do we realise our own 
greatness, and the weight of the influence we have in the lives 
and destinies of these distant peoples. We know little how much 
our rebukes wound; what unrealisable expectations are raised 
by too extravagant sympathy. We do not appreciate that whether 
we rebuke or sympathise, each people to whom we address our 
words is in the highly strung condition of those engaged in a 
critical struggle of their national existence. Austria has nerved 
herself to seize what is perhaps the opportunity of a century to 
wrest an advantage from that foe who for four hundred years has 
been her deadly antagonist, and even now boasts of once having 
laid siege to Vienna. Servia sees that Austria’s action will crush 
for ever the hopes for united independence of the race to which 
she belongs, and is wincing under the impending misfortune. 
Bulgaria, confident in her fresh young life, wishes to break once 
and for ever the last remnant of connection with the race that 
stifled her for centuries. And the people of Turkey, goaded into 
rebellion by the ruthless oppression of their present ruler, are 
making one supreme effort for internal freedom and immunity 
from foreign intervention. All are in the high tension of a great 
moment in their national lives. All are, therefore, peculiarly sensi- 
tive. All know how much their fate depends upon the sympathy 
or the censure of each Great Power. And when Turkey, for whom 
lately no expression could be too bad, is now praised and encouraged 
without limit; while Bulgaria, whom we had so cherished in her 
infancy, is coldly frowned on; and Austria, who of all the European 
Powers used to be regarded as most friendly, is now censured 
without stint; hopes are raised in one quarter, and feelings of 
indignation and resentment are aroused in another, which may 
lead to a widening rather than a narrowing of the differences 
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between excited peoples, and to that war which it is of supreme 
importance we should strive to avoid. 

Extravagant sympathy with a people in all the jubilance 
of youthful hopefulness may raise expectations of support which 
in hard matter of fact it might be impossible for us to give. The 
censure ofanother people, however just, may, if too much rubbed 
in, estrange the very people we most want as friends. 

Every Englishman must have the warmest sympathy with the 
courageous and most ably organised efforts of the Young Turks 
to establish a Constitutional Government in their country.. We 
love freedom, and our hearts go out to those who are striving 
for their liberty. Every Englishman also feels that the public law 
of Europe must be preserved, and that one party toa treaty 
cannot be allowed to break it without the consent of all the other 
parties to the engagement. We would like to extend our 
sympathy and support to those who are striving for constitu- 
tionalism against grinding despotism, and we wish to see peace 
preserved. 

But it is in every way desirable that we should achieve these 
two ends without producing the impression upon any European 
country that in supporting the Turk we were actuated by any 
simply anti-European motive. It would also be advantageous 
if we could find the rest of Europe in line with us in supporting 
the growth of European civilisation in the Turkish Empire. It 
was only by adopting the leading characteristics of European 
civilisation that Japan was able to take her place among the 
nations, and it will only be by adopting the same principles that 
Turkey will be able to maintain her position on European soil. 
And how much in need Turkey stands of a stimulating and 
invigorating civilisation is vividly impressed on the mind of the 
traveller who, even in a railway train, passes from West to East 
of Europe. In the West are life and energy, thoroughness and 
method. The most is made of the earth and the most is made 
of the men on the earth. On the East a blight hangs over earth 
and man; everywhere are signs of apathy, lethargy and indif- 
ference; earth and man are left to waste. How this has been 
tolerated so long passes understanding. It is unbelievable that 
it will be tolerated much longer. Land and men within the area 
of Europe itself are much too valuable to be permitted to run to 
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waste. The pressure of vigorous Western Europe upon the 
lethargic East must in the end be too great for the latter to 
preserve its lethargy. 

Of the pure Western European civilisation the journey through 
Germany gave striking evidence. The country was thoroughly 
and neatly cultivated. Not an inch was wasted even in hedge- 
rows. On the hill sides wherever there was a patch of soil vines 
were planted. The furrows in the fields were as straight as 
a die. The rows of vines were exact. The roads were straight 
and the trees along them were planted at precisely equal 
intervals. The cottages were clean and roomy. The whole 
country was dotted with villages; and almost every station was 
a town. Further towns and villages were obviously growing in 
size and number; and the number of factories was astonishing. 
The people were robust, bony, well fed and well dressed, and in 
every way prosperous looking. Everywhere there was evidence 
of method, orderliness, largeness of idea, attention to detail, 
thoroughness and taste. These were the obvious signs at one 
end of Europe. 

At the next stage in Austria—there was a just perceptible 
lessening of the degree of energy, and the first note that the 
Orient was near. The taste was as high or higher, but the land 
was not cultivated so intensely ; and the number of towns and 
of factory chimneys was distinctly less. Moreover the people, 
though more polite, struck me as being less busy and energetic. 
And one touch I noticed at Vienna so very characteristic of an 
Eastern nation, though certainly not of the Turks to-day—the 
custom of allowing any one to walk through the palace courtyard 
even under the very windows of the Emperor’s room. Whether 
or not this custom came from the East it is one of the most 
valuable politically, and it instantly reminded me of Eastern 
lands. 

Here too, in Vienna, I saw the first signs of the presence 
of the Turks in Europe—the fly of the tent which the Turkish 
commander had used in besieging Vienna in 1682. Perhaps 
it will help us to appreciate Austrian feeling in Eastern questions 
if we recall what that siege meant. The successful repulse of 
the Turks in that their second siege of Vienna meant the final 
throwing back of the great wave of Asiatic invasion which for 
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some hundreds of years had threatened to swamp all Europe. 
From the broad rolling steppes of Mongolia, there welled 
forth during the seventh and subsequent centuries successive 
waves of invading immigrants who flooded westward and 
swamped the countries they poured through. The source is now 
dried up, and partly through the Mongols having taken to 
Buddhism, and in large numbers become celibate monks—but 
for centuries the prairies of Mongolia were a very fountain source 
of bubbling-over humanity. The vast expanse of grassy prairie 
gives sustenance to multitudinous flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, ponies and camels. The people live on little else but 
milk, curds, cheese, and butter. Occasionally they eat meat. 
But they grow no grain and have no need of bread. The wool 
and skins of their animals furnish them with clothing and felt 
with which to make their tents, and dung is used for fuel. They 
are not tied to any spot. When they are tired of one place they 
put their tents upon camels and march off, with families, flocks 
and herds to another. So for centuries successive waves of 
them flooded westward, nowhere really taking root, mixing to a 
certain extent with the people they invaded and borrowing from 
one their language, from another their literature, and from a 
third, the Arabs, their religion, but to the last retaining the 
nomadic spirit which was bred into them with their life’s blood. 
And as they flooded westward they were swelled by fresh 
springs of humanity in Central Asia and in Asia Minor, and then 
in irresistible volume burst over into Europe. Christendom united 
to resist. The Pope of Rome declared a Holy Crusade. Butthe 
united forces were hopelessly beaten in the battle of Nicopolis in 
1394, and ten thousand prisoners, including the knights of France, 
Germany, Bavaria, Styria, and Hungary were pitilessly butchered. 
Constantinople was wrested from the Byzantium Emperors in 
1453. And in 1526 the Turks, under Suleiman, advanced into 
Hungary itself, beat King Louis II. of Hungary at the battle of 
Mohacs, when 20,000 Hungarians were slain and 100,000 taken 
and sold as slaves; Buda Pesth was occupied, and Hungary, 
which had so far been a rampart against invasion, became for 
a hundred and forty years a Turkish province. Nor was the tide 
of invasion yet stayed, for the Turks pushed still further westward, 
and in 1529 besieged Vienna itself. All the eastern portion of 
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Austria was laid bare; the women were violated, the men were 
butchered; their homes were burnt. The suburbs of Vienna 
were occupied, mines were run under the walls, and assaults were 
delivered; but fortunately for the fate of Europe the valour of 
the Austrians preserved the town, and Suleiman, the greatest of 
the Sultans, had to withdraw. 

The struggle between Austrians and Turks still, however, con- 
tinued, with varying fortunes for many a year yet, till in 1682, the 
Turks advanced a second time against Vienna, to put an end 
once for all to the hated house of Hapsburg; and this time their 
army was officered by Frenchmen lent by Louis XIV. Once more 
the fate of Europe was in the balance. For two months the 
Austrians stood out, though ravaged by sickness and famine, till 
Sobieski, King of Poland, came to their relief, and the tide of 
Turkish invasion was finally rolled back. In 1688 Buda Pesth 
was retaken, and in 1718 Prince Eugene, who had successively 
beaten the Turks, regained the whole of Hungary, and the Turkish 
frontier with Austria was drawn on much the same lines as it 
retained till the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

By recalling these salient points in the history of the relations 
between Austria and Turkey we can see that, friendly as the two 
races have undoubtedly been to each other in recent years, there 
must be ingrained in the nature of each, somewhere down at 
bottom, ready to come out in times of excitement, a feeling of 
hostility and antagonism which “ disinterested’? Powers may not 
always appreciate. Recently a high Turkish official scoffed at 
the Austrian menace to send men-of-war with their merchant 
vessels to break down the boycott on Austrian goods, and said 
‘Why, the other day we besieged the Austrians in Vienna itself.” 
And the Austrians would be hardly human if they had altogether 
forgotten the pains and humiliations they were so often put to. 
To them the Eastern Question is a living, vital problem. They 
can hardly look upon it in the same detached way as we can. 
Nor can they be expected to be equally forbearing and sympa- 
thetic towards Turkey in her present situation. The tide of 
invasion has long since turned. The Asiatic fountains of 
humanity have dried up. It is now from Central Europe that 
the waves of emigration are pouring forth. And Austria feels 
the vital impulsesfrom within and from over the German border, 
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where a million more cradles than coffins are filled every year, 
pushing her eastward towards the European lands which the 
nomadic Turk leaves wasted. 

No one could ever have doubted that her occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was permanent. She had done excellent work 
there, on a parallel with Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt. She had 
not made herself popular, for we who have experience of adminis- 
tration in India know that those who bring order out of chaos 
never are popular. But she had creditably fulfilled her obliga- 
tions to the civilisation of Europe, and so far deserved credit 
from Europe. She seems surprised at Europe resenting her 
action in deliberately setting aside a treaty to which all the Powers 
were a party, and argues that other Powers have often done the 
same, and that she was merely publicly recording an accomplished 
fact. Moreover circumstances were pressing. Demands for 
constitutions were everywhere in the air. She knew she could 
not long delay granting the demands of the Bosnians and Herze- 
govina, and she knew that if she granted a constitution while the 
suzerainty of the Sultan was maintained, her own position would 
be very equivocal. She ought to have asked the consent of the 
Powers to annul the Turkish suzerainty and declare the sove- 
reignty of the Austro-Hungarian Emperor, but she argues that if 
she had asked she would probably have been refused. So she 
did what she reminds us we ourselves have often done—acted 
first and left the permission to be granted afterwards. 

Such is the Austrian standpoint. On passing from that most 
beautiful and progressive of cities, Buda Pesth, we seem to have 
left Europe. The trains get slower and less punctual, and there 
are almost Indian halts at quite insignificant stations. Belgrade 
is certainly not Asia, but it is certainly not Europe. Uncleanli- 
ness, dilatoriness, lack of order have increased, and so have the 
picturesqueness and politeness of the people. We are clearly 
approaching the Hast, and the people themselves talk of “ going 
to Europe.” 

And here a fresh complication in the problem has set in. A 
great wave of migration, running North to South, has run 
athwart the wave and counter-wave which run from East to 
West and West to East. The Servians are Slavs, like the 
Russians, and come from the same fountain source. The 
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majority of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, who have just 
been annexed to Austria, are also Serbs of the same Slavonic 
origin. We are astonished in England at the Servians being 
so excited over Austria’s action, but I found in Belgrade that 
they took the matter very seriously. They had apparently 
dreamed of a day when all the Serbs might be united in a 
Greater Servia—when Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Monte- 
negro would all be one and independent and Servia would 
have her own port on the coast, and the backing of Russia 
from behind. Austria they dislike with extraordinary aversion. 
Why, is surprising to Englishmen. The reason is apparently 
religious, and religious feeling counts for far more even in 
England, as the controversy over the Eucharist procession 
showed, than most Englishmen believe. There are in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina almost twice as many members of the Orthodox 
Church as there are Roman Catholics; yet Roman Catholic 
Austria favours her own religionists. So, at least, think the 
Servians; and in this storm-centre of Europe there meets not 
merely the cross-current of Slav migration impinging on the east- 
ward bound Teutonic stream, but also the clash of rival Churches. 
And the crisis seems very real at Belgrade, for the town is 
situated on the very frontier. Only a railway-bridge separates 
it from Hungarian territory, and even while I was there the 
Austrian garrison in the opposite town of Semlin had been 
strengthened by a battalion. The Servians know they cannot 
possibly resist the whole might of Austria, but they fear that if 
they do nothing now the fate of their race will be sealed for ever, 
and that after Bosnia they themselves will be absorbed by Austria 
in her efforts to reach the sea at Salonika by the best route, 
which leads through Servia. The Servian Government thinks 
that if they make no resistance to Austria they will have to face 
a civil war against themselves, and they appeal pathetically to 
Russia, to France, and England to help them in their trouble. 
Our Minister has embarrassing demonstrations, or ‘‘ manifesta- 
tions” as they have to be called, for demonstrations are not 
allowed, inflicted on him, and one is almost surprised to find 
how vitally important to this little land-locked State our distant 
island voice is believed to be. The Foreign Minister of the State 
returned from his mission to the Courts of Europe by the train 
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I left by, and as I watched the faces of the people who came to 
meet him I realised how much to them must be the support of 
each Power in the great conclaves which now and then assemble 
to dispose of the destinies of the little States of Europe. The 
present Servia is only a creation of the Berlin Congress. The 
present kingdom does not coincide with the boundary of any of 
the older States which bore the same name, nor with any ethno- 
graphical division. Before the advent of the Turks Servia was 
the most important kingdom in the Balkan Peninsula. Its 
famous chief Dushan besieged Salonika and advanced to within 
forty miles of Constantinople. He defeated Louis the Great of 
Hungary, and minted his coins in Cattaro. The present Servians 
do not wish to be entirely forgotten, and hope that another 
Congress will bring some compensation for the blow which 
Austria, whom they regard as their inveterate foe, has aimed at 
their race. 

Moving on to Sofia seems like moving Westward. The 
Bulgarians are quite evidently more vigorous and progressive 
than the Servians, and have advanced more in the thirty years 
of their independence than the Servians have in a century. 
Sofia in many ways reminded me of Pretoria in Kruger’s time. 
A town obviously in the making. Streets of new handsome build- 
ings with gaps between them filled by shanties. Really good Euro- 
pean shops alternating with little country stores. Well-tiled or 
macadamised roads ending abruptly at suburbs in a sea of mud. 
But there was life and progress in the air. The climate is one 
of the finest in Europe, and the people are of sturdy, vigorous 
physique. I was fortunate to strike on a market-day, and to see 
all the peasants from the countryside in their picturesque and 
brightly coloured costumes—so strikingly like the pictures of 
them one sees in the picture papers—both men and women in 
their cleanest and best for the occasion. I was also able to 
attend a meeting of their Parliament and see no less than ninety- 
six members and some six hundred visitors sit solemnly through 
the first reading of an Education Bill, which the unfortunate 
Minister took two and a quarter hours to read froma book. If they 
are nothing else they are stolid and concentrated. The number 
of their interests is necessarily limited. But on those few they 
have a real grip. They havea pride in their Parliament. Among 
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its members were many in their national peasant costume, and 
the numbers of people outside the House and in the visitors’ 
galleries, which are far more commodious than our own, showed 
the interest in their national life. They mean to make a nation 
of themselves, At brief intervals in the past they had been 
masters of almost the whole Balkan Peninsula, and to-day their 
army is so good and well-organised that it is the generally 
accepted opinion that when the crisis arose in October they 
might have reached Constantinople itself. Soldiers are in evi- 
dence everywhere. They are hardy and sturdy, and their officers 
smart-looking. With a population of only four millions, Bulgaria, 
in less than a fortnight, could put a quarter of a million men in 
the field, which is as much as we could do in India including 
native troops. 

Nor have they devoted attention to their army only. Educa- 
tion has received especial notice, and is now free and compulsory 
between the ages of six and twelve in both sexes, and there is now a 
school to every 862 inhabitants. Agriculture is fostered by liberal 
laws, model farms, and agricultural teaching and banks, so that 
in the last eight years the amount of cultivated land has increased 
11 per cent. The number of horses has increased 48 per cent. ; 
of donkeys, 12 per cent.; of cattle, 26 per cent.; of sheep, 2 per 
cent. Mining has also received attention. The State mines its 
own coal, and between 1902 and 1906 extracted 1,465,648 tons. 
From 1892 to to 1904, 1138 permits for prospecting were granted, 
and twenty-five concessions for mining. Of the latter, fourteen 
were for coal, four for copper, two for manganese, one for iron, 
one for lead, one for lead, copper, and zinc, and one for bitu- 
minous schist. Thirty per cent. of the area of Bulgaria is 
occupied by forests, and the Government have taken their 
administration seriously in hand, so that, while she used to 
import more timber than she exported, she now exports more 
than she imports. The length of railway lines worked by the 
State is now 1140 kilometres, and the net receipts have increased 
from 243 francs to 3,748,865. The trade of the State has 
advanced from the first year of its independence, in 1879, from 
a total of 52,230,654 francs to a total, in 1903, of 189,876,220, 
that is, it more than trebled in twenty-four years. These 
statistics are enough to prove, what is evident enough from the 
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general appearance of the country, that Bulgaria in the short 
period of her independence has amply proved what freedom can 
do for a vigorous people. 

For a time there was an appearance of Bulgaria inclining 
towards Austria; but this was probably more on the part of the 
ruler than of the people, who, like the Servians, have always 
distrusted Austria on account of her hostility to the Orthodox 
Church, and the present tendency is notin the direction of Austria. 
It is believed that no military convention has been concluded 
with Austria, and there seems more probability now of a rap- 
prochement with Turkey. Towards Russia the people have a real 
feeling of gratitude. Outside the House of Parliament there is 
a statue, and inside there are life-size portraits of the ‘ Tsar 
Liberator.” But they are also very sensitive lest Russia should 
have designs of taking them under protection. 

Like Austria, Bulgaria is astonished at Europe being shocked 
at her recent action. She says that for years past her indepen- 
dence was in practice an accomplished fact. She knew that if 
she asked for independence she would be put off, so she took 
what would not otherwise have been granted. Turkey had 
touched her on a sore point when M. Gueshoff, the Bulgarian 
Agent in Constantinople, was not asked to dinner as every 
other foreign representative was. She believed the Young 
Turks meant to assert the suzerainty more decidedly than 
before, and she proceeded to take action which it is not 
easy to defend, though she believes the Turks would not have 
resented it so much if they had not seen how much we resented 
it. She had never, as a matter of fact, paid any tribute at all, 
nor had even the amount to be paid been fixed. She is not, 
therefore, disposed to accede to any exorbitant demands from 
Turkey, and if Turkey asks too much she is more inclined to tell 
Turkey to come and take it if she wants it. 

On passing from Bulgaria to Turkey a marked change is 
noticeable. Lethargy and apathy reign supreme. The country 
is obviously not cultivated to a quarter of the extent it might 
be. When there are villages or habitations they have an uncared- 
for appearance. The people, though physically robust, are slip- 
shod and lounging. Constantinople itself, though built on one 
of the noblest sites in the whole world, and with every advantage 
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of position on a deep inland sea, and of climate and of natural 
beauty, is one of the most repellent cities I have been in. Out- 
side, viewed from the Bosphorus, it is superb. Inside it is 
repulsive. A site fit for an Imperial City of the world has been 
hideously degraded by dirt, squalor and untidiness. Moreover, 
the people themselves, though they lack nothing in easy courtesy 
and politeness, have yet about them a played-out, sun-dry look, 
contrasting strongly with the vigorous, busy, purposeful people I 
had passed through only a few days before in Western Europe. 
And when one remembers their history, the terrible injuries 
they have inflicted on Europe, the awful cruelties of which this 
race are capable when their blood is aroused, and the contempt 
with which they as Mohammedans hold in their hearts for all 
Europeans, as Christians the obstinate questioning does arise, 
‘Can Europe continue to allow these people, who have destroyed 
everything and created nothing, to ‘remain in uncontrolled 
possession of European soil.” From the Slavs on the North and 
the Teutons on the West there are great impulses to roll back 
upon their Asiatic steppes the aliens who for four centuries 
have blighted Eastern Europe like a plague of locusts. Should 
the gathering forces of North and West be allowed full rein to 
recover their own again, or should the Turk be still longer 
tolerated ? These are the questions which must arise in the mind 
of any healthy-minded European who has any belief and faith at 
all in the réle which Europe is destined to play in the history of 
the world, and who, looking ahead, wishes to make provision for 
the millions who are welling up from the lusty human fountain 
of the West. 

A year ago the answer to such questions would have been 
decidedly in the negative. Gladstone’s bag and baggage policy 
would have seemed the only natural solution. But in the interval 
a remarkable phenomenon has occurred which has given men to 
pause. The Young Turks have effected a bloodless revolution. 
A new life has flamed up in the apparently moribund people, and 
now the question is “Shall this movement be given a fair trial, 
encouraged and supported ?”’ 

To the sceptical it would seem impossible that the leopard 
should suddenly change its spots, that a race who had never stood 
for progress, but always for decay, and who despises the Christian 
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European and all his ways, should suddenly at the eleventh hour 
belie his nature and his past, and come forth as a new being. 
“This Party [the Young Turk Party] has been at all times 
ineffectual in both social and political reform,” wrote Sir Charles 
Elliot, one of the authorities on Turkey, only last year. “The 
Turk changes not; his neighbours, his frontiers, his statute-books 
change, but his ideas and his practice remain the same. . . . He 
will not improve. . . . There have been many Turkish constitu- 
tions, laws, and ordinances elaborated by Mohamed II., Suleiman, 
Abd-ul-Hamid II., but it is not necessary to examine them, 
because there is no growth in the Turkish State.” This was very 
much the opinion of many others whom I met, and who knew 
Turkey well, and especially among those peoples who knew them 
best of all, the Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks, who have lived 
under them. The Young Turks may be very able, very patriotic, 
very high-principled, and very well instructed in all the principles 
of modern European civilisation; but how are they ever to raise 
and change the great mass and bulk of the people whoare totally 
ignorant of European ideas, who believe that the Sultan is ruler 
over all the world, and who have forall Christendom a brutal and 
unreasoning contempt? It required our most able administrator, 
and a sustained and strenuous effort of the most capable govern- 
ing race in the world, to raise the single province of Egypt out of 
the mire. How can the idealists and theorists who have had no 
experience of Government raise the gigantic apathetic mass of 
the whole Turkish Empire? We in India know the heart-breaking . 
work of battling with apathy, of improving people who do not 
want to be improved, and only wish to be left alone. Will the 
enthusiasm of the Young Turks have fire enough behind not to 
be chilled by all this cold indifference ? 

Then again, suppose we satisfy ourselves that the Young 
Turks are likely to succeed, why should we Europeans encourage 
them? Have they ever done anything to claim help from us? 
Is not our experience with the Asiatics, that as soon as we have 
taught them everything and put them on their legs they turn 
round and throw a bomb at us? The Japanese have no sooner 
sucked their European advisers dry than they turned round and 
hit the Russians. The Bengalis have four times tried to kill a 
benevolent and kindly-hearted Lieutenant-Governor, who had 
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used all his power for their advancement and progress, and whose 
only fault was too great kindness. Why, then, should we go out 
of our way to support a people who inherently dislike Europeans, 
and who are as likely as not to use what strength they gain to 
round upon them ? 

These are the very pertinent questions which the sceptics may 
ask, and being at the present moment, for the first time in my 
life, in a pessimistic frame of mind through the troubles we are 
going through in India, I should probably find myself among 
them. But there are broad-minded and generous - hearted 
Englishmen who know the situation thoroughly and realise its 
weaknesses, but who deliberately set aside the narrower view of 
the sceptics and throw themselves whole-heartedly on the side of 
the Turks. They know that the new régime starts with crippled 
finances, and must at the start be managed by inexperienced en- 
thusiasts. They know, too, the reactionary forces which are 
ever present to crush the young movement, and that there must 
be many a mistake and many a set-back before an orderly pro- 
gressive Governmentis finally established. They acknowledge the 
truth of the criticisms already passed by the surrounding Greeks 
and Bulgarians, that in the first great step of the new régime— 
the elections—partiality has undoubtedly been shown, and the 
number of Turks returned been out of all proportion to the num- 
bers compared with Christians. They say this is inevitable at the 
start. But they have faith in the Young Turks, because the 
Young Turks have faith in themselves. They say that the men 
who organised this successful revolution must have great 
capacity; and that.men who had already endured exile and 
excruciating tortures, and who had lost members of their families, 
and who yet had the grit and courage to risk life in standing up 
against the despotism, and moderation in the hour of triumph, 
must have the stuff in them toreform their country. They quote 
the example of Japan as showing that an apparently backward 
people can reform itself, and they believe that in spite of all 
drawbacks the Young Turks will eventually succeed. The people 
are thrilled with a new life. Election processions, with flags and 
bands and clapping of hands, parade through Constantinople. 
Demonstrations assemble outside the British Embassy. There 
is a vast sigh of relief at the passing of a despotism which, with- 
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out word or trial, spirited away to unknown exile or to death a 
member from almost every family inthe land. There is every- 
where the hopefulness of those who see before them life instead 
of death, and any one with human feelings in him must feel his 
heart go out to a people thus bursting through the bonds of 
tyranny and feeling their way to freedom. 

Nevertheless, the position has many difficulties, and there is 
danger in the very fact of showing sympathy too openly. Both 
the Austrians and the Bulgarians, for example, believe that but 
for our enthusiastic sympathy with the Young Turks, and the 
extravagant expectations of support thus begat, Turkey would 
never have raised the strong objections she did to the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and to the declaration of Bulgarian 
independence. If Turkey had been dependent on her own re- 
sources alone to defend her rights, she would have viewed these 
long-established facts with much greater complacency—so think 
the Austrians and Bulgarians. There is also the danger of one 
Kuropean Power being played off against another to the benefit 
of Turkey but not of Europe. 

The ideal solution would be for all European Powers to join 
in supporting the promising Young Turk movement on much the 
same lines as half a century ago the great Ambassador, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, encouraged and fostered the reform move- 
ment in his day; and to promise that support for so long as, but 
no longer than, the movement makes for orderly government, 
safety for life and property, and fair treatment of Christians. All 
the great Powers have considerable commercial and financial 
dealings with Turkey. It is to the interests of all of them, there- 
fore, to see that she is orderly and prosperous. 

Unfortunately the ideal is not always the possible. Rivalries, 
jealousies and conflicting interests among the Powers stand in 
the way of their united action, and Turkey has often been a bone 
of discord to Europe. Peace may not therefore be possible. 
But war in the Balkan Peninsula between any two parties would 
be disastrous tous. We would find it difficult to avoid being drawn 
in; and we would gain nothing, for we want no more Cypruses. Even 
if we were able to stand out we would suffer whichever side won, 
as we stood to lose whichever side won in the Russo-Japanese War, 
and are suffering now in India for the Japanese victories. The Sultan 
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would doubtless like war, for there would be a chance then of 
bringing back the old reactionary régime, but all patriotic Turks 
know that peace is essential for the establishment of the reforms 
and for putting the country’s finances in order. Russia for a 
similar reason requires peace. And France has obviously no 
desire for war. But Germany and Austria, as more directly 
concerned, and feeling more intensely than other Powers that 
internal impulse pushing them eastward and sea-ward, may view 
the situation in a less philosophic spirit than we can. Their 
action is then the determining factor in the situation. 

On the spot the general opinion among men in the street is 
that, with so much loose powder lying about, war in the spring 
is almost a probability. And no one is so cocksure as the 
President of our Board of Trade that “nothing will happen.” 
Every one hopes, however, that he may be right, and all are 
doing their best to prove in fact how wise he was. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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THE CONFEDERACY 


Mucg has been written and said of the Confederacy during the 
last few years, true and untrue. It has been abused as a body 
of political wreckers, it has been praised as a valuable fulcrum 
for the advance of Tariff Reform; because its actions were not 
continually advertised to the world, because its members and rules 
were not published in the orthodox club form, it was condemned 
as a secret institution, a Machiavelian Society, to be avoided as 
the plague. In these days when advertising has been brought to 
a fine art, when the high road of the Press is regarded as the one 
and only avenue to the success of any individual or movement, it 
is not in the least surprising that any society or body of politicians 
who keep in the background, should be charged with sinister 
motives and designs. As a matter of fact a Confederate may 
proclaim his connection with the Society to the whole world, all 
that he is restricted from doing is to mention the name of a col- 
league. The Confederacy has nothing to hide, its methods are 
perfectly well known. But because forsooth it has strayed from 
the strictly conventional lines of political business, there can be 
nothing but evil in its ways. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Blessings are often disguised; it will be realised before 
very long that the Confederacy is a case in point. 

The genesis of the movement is interesting and just as harm- 
less. About two years ago, shortly after illness had removed Mr. 
Chamberlain from the leadership of the Tariff Reform movement, 
it was rumoured that certain sections of the Unionist Party con- 
templated relegating his policy to the background. It was not 
improbable for up till that time—and after for that matter—no 
feverish excitement had been displayed, certainly in high quarters 
on behalf of Tariff Reform. Things are different to-day, but the 
most astute prophets could not then have foreseen that the policy of 
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the Unionist Party would shape itsclf as it has done. But, how- 
ever that may be, there were at any rate three young and ardent 
politicians who determined to leave nothing to chance. They 
might, no doubt, have left the propelling force of Tariff Reform to 
others with more wisdom and less energy, but the all-right-on- 
the-night policy, staunch Unionists as they were, failed to attract 
them in the very least. The time had come to strike, and to 
strike hard. It bade fair to be a thankless task. But realising 
that in all great movements there is a certain amount of disagree- 
able work to be done, the trio set themselves to work determined to 
act despite the consequences. Thus they met one night over the 
dinner-table. It was at a private house and one of the three had 
drawn up and brought with him a draft set of rules and plan of 
campaign. It wasrough butafter some hours’ discussion, a work- 
able scheme was evolved which it was decided to lay before a larger 
gathering of Tariff enthusiasts the following week. So ended the 
first Confederacy conclave. Itwas a small beginning but many 
more kindred spirits were soon found. At the next dinner there 
were fifteen present. The draft scheme was submitted and with 
few alterations entirely approved. Thus the Confederacy started 
on its way rejoicing; from that day its numbers have increased 
rapidly. 

This in short is a correct account of the founding of the 
Confederacy. As already stated, the process of evolution differed 
from that of other political bodies merely in this respect—the 
leaders of the Unionist Party were not asked to perform the 
baptismal rites; the Press was not its godfather, nor the Central 
Office its godmother, neither were the blind, the halt, or the lame 
invited to attend the ceremony. 

But as in the social, so in the political world, adversity and 
self-dependence had a particularly invigorating effect. Left to 
fight its own way, thrown on its own resources, the Confederacy 
grew in strength every month; to-day it has reached man’s 
estate and can speak with weight. In its ranks are several well- 
known peers and a considerable number of Members of Parlia- 
ment, a large proportion of Unionist candidates, as also many 
prominent men in the literary world, all of whom, whole-hearted 
and ardent [mperialists, are firmly convinced that their goal is at 
the end of the Tariff Reform road. 

The policy of the Confederacy is directed by an influential 
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Council of twelve—annually elected—to whose decrees every 
new member on his introduction into the Society, pledges himself 
to bow. Once a month, or oftener if necessary, the governing 
body meet together; reports from constituencies where the 
Confederacy Agents are at work, are considered; instructions in 
reply are issued, and any additional Free Food Unionists that 
may be brought to light, are ‘“‘marked down.” It sometimes 
happens that information is received that in a certain con- 
stituency a Free Food Candidate is likely to be adopted. In 
such instances the Confederacy agent in the county is com- 
municated with, he is put on his guard, and told that the 
Confederacy is prepared to assist any opposition movement with 
funds, even to the extent of running a candidate off its own bat, 
if invited to do so. More than once such tactics have had the 
desired effect. In many constituencies they are being applied at 
the present moment. But once it is thoroughly realised that 
the Confederacy is in earnest, then those who refuse to foot the 
main planks of the Unionist Party will most certainly see that 
it is to their best interest to give way to those who can. 

By an admirable system of scouts, or to use the more general 
term “Correspondents,” any Free Food movement in the Party 
ranks is at once reported to Head-Quarters and dealt with 
accordingly. 

So much for the governing body and its methods of pro- 
cedure. The individual Confederate however is a host in himself. 
Once a month as many as are able meet and dine together. At 
the conclusion of such dinner those present are invited to state 
anything they know or may have heard that will assist the work 
of the Confederacy. Further, the secretary informs those present 
of the decisions of the governing body. At such gatherings 
members may propose new candidates and should all present be 
agreed as to their fitness they are elected. 

In all similar political societies finance is a very important 
item; to carry out the policy of the Confederacy it is vital. 
But the actual cost of organisation is as nothing compared with 
the expense entailed if at the coming General Election candidates 
are to be financed as in many cases they will have to be. From 
time to time the most extravagant pronouncements have ap- 
peared in the Press as to the unlimited supplies which the 
Society has at its command. This is true, and untrue Money, 
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and sufficient, for its wants as foreseen at present, the Con- 
federacy can safely rely upon. Already it possesses a guarantee 
Election Fund sufficient to “‘run” Tariff Reform Candidates 
against all the known Free Food Unionists in the Party ranks 
should it be found necessary. Should, however, the list be 
further added to, and there is good reason to believe that a 
certain number of members are still holding their hands, more 
money will be required. The Confederacy comprises many 
men whose pockets are as deep as their political convictions, and 
just as full. There is not the least doubt, therefore, that what- 
ever the extra amount required, it will be forthcoming. But 
before any drastic measures are considered or taken, the first 
step is to ensure that the electors in any division are properly 
represented on the Central Local Association, for it is with this 
body that the choice of a candidate is supposed to rest. What 
is the position in scores of constituencies to-day? There being 
little or no Unionist organisation at all, the majority of those who 
attend the meetings of these central bodies are merely the paid 
agents or nominees of the sitting member; the greater number of 
Unionist electors are not represented at all—their voices are 
scarcely heard in the “Councils” of the division. Consequently 
the member or candidate may not only be misrepresenting their 
views, but they can never bring their opinions home to him. In 
nine out of twelve of the constituencies which have been occupy- 
ing the attention of the Confederacy this is the exact position 
of affairs. The first step therefore is to build up a proper system 
of organisation. This having been done the various localities, 
through their delegates, can express their views when the Central 
Association is summoned. In constituencies where the Con- 
federacy has thus cleared the ground the Tariff Reform plant 
has sprung up and choked the Free Trade weed. Without 
assistance from outside nothing would have been done, for quite 
apart from the expense of the operation, apathy is in the bones of 
the ordinary Unionist elector. But having discovered the pulse 
of the electorate, there are instances in which the member still 
pays no heed to its beat. Is the Confederacy to be condemned 
because it goes a step further and offers to defray the expenses of 
a candidate who will really represent the views of the constituents 
should they ask for one? The days of “ Pocket Boroughs” are 
past, but when a member retains his seat, despite the fact that his 
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political opinions are out of harmony with those of his supporters, 
we are a long way from real representative Government. 

But the Confederacy is not alone concerned with a4 
militant campaign where the Unionist member is opposed to the 
declared policy of the Party. It adopts an educational réle as 
well. Most of the correspondence on questions of Tariff Reform 
that is carried on in the Press, many of the articles that appear 
in monthly periodicals, are the work of its members. Until 
recently there were a certain number of Unionist Free Food 
Constituencies, where owing to objections raised by the sitting 
member the Tariff Reform League was prevented from initiating 
its avowed propaganda. As a “free lance,” and not answerable 
to the Party for its actions, the Confederacy could take its 
own line, and it did with the best possible results. In one con- 
stituency in particular, in addition to importing speakers, one of 
its agents worked up a Tariff Reform organisation, which has 
proved so successful that it is more than probable the sitting 
member will be forced to give place at the General Election to a 
whole-hearted supporter of Mr. Balfour’s Fiscal Policy. In such 
constituencies meetings are advertised and arranged by the 
Confederacy agent, a well-known local Tariff Reformer is in- 
vited to take the chair, and a Member of the Society is sent to 
speak. If the resolutions passed are any indication at all of 
popular feeling the sitting member has very little backing in his 
anti-fiscal views. By such methods the gospel of Tariff Reform 
is carried into Free Trade “lands,” the inhabitants of which 
would otherwise be left, in a great measure, ignorant of the Party 
policy. They cannot learn without a teacher, and as political 
etiquette prevents a Member of Parliament from speaking in a 
colleague’s constituency against the latter’s wishes the Con- 
federacy undertakes the task. 

But when all is said and done, it may be asked why this 
political revolt against a handful of Unionist heretics? The 
answer is simple. In the opinion of those who have the 
best means of judging, the Unionist Party at the General 
Election will have little to boast about as regards its majority. 
The estimates vary as between thirty and fifty. At the 
present time there are known to be at least fifteen Free Food 
Unionists. There are believed to be other “black sheep” who 
have not yet openly declared themselves as opposed to Fiscal 
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Reform, but who undoubtedly are, and will strain every nerve to 
prevent the passing of any such measure. What will be the 
result? Mr. Balfour, when he is returned to power, will of course 
stand by the main plank of the Party policy; he will introduce a 
Fiscal Bill, and on the very first possible occasion these Free 
Fooders will cast their votes into the Opposition scale with the 
result that the Government will be defeated. What chance has 
Tariff Reform then? Where are the hopes of the Unionist Im- 
perialists? It is because the Confederacy sees and has long 
seen the extreme danger of the position if these “black sheep” 
are allowed to remain in the Party, and yet not of it, that no 
stone will be left unturned either to make them stand aside or 
else to occupy their seats. But even supposing the Unionist 
majority in the next Parliament should be sufficiently large to 
discount the harm these wreckers may do, what is the position ? 
The Party goes into action with divided ranks, every conceivable 
scheme and intrigue will be set on foot, obstruction, determined 
and persistent, will be resorted to—and that be it remembered in 
the Party as well as outside—with the result that when the family 
scandal has reached its height, Radicals will very obligingly 
stand aside in order that the electorate may the better be able 
tosee how united is the Unionist Government on the main plank 
of its policy. Is it possible to conceive a more fatal blow to 
Fiscal Reform? But the “set-back” in Parliament will be as 
nothing compared to the moral effect produced in the country. 
The Government would be discredited, every by-election would 
be lost, a dissolution would be inevitable. And all this because 
a certain number of: Free Food Unionist candidates selected by 
pocket associations are returned to Parliament for constituencies 
where the only other choice is the Radical, as the lesser of two 
evils. In all such divisions the Confederacy is determined to 
give the electorate an opportunity of declaring its fiscal views; 
candidates will bein the field where invited, the seat may be lost, 
but at any rate Unionists in the House of Commons will be 
united; Tariff Reform will not be wrecked by the Party that 
initiated it. 

Happily the ruin which Free Trade dissentients will inevitably 
bring down upon us, is becoming realised more and more every 
day, and not only by Tariff Reformers throughout the country 
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but by those in the inner councils of the Unionist Party. It was 
hoped all along that time would heal existing differences. To a 
very large extent it has. But even the most cautious and san- 
guine now perceive the hopelessness of protracting negotiations 
or allowing further time for conversion. The last proselyte has 
been made; henceforth those who are not with us are against 
us. Evidence of this is forthcoming every day, and whereas at 
the outset the Confederacy had to run the gauntlet of abuse, 
to-day its efforts are encouraged by many in influential quarters. 
Others approve, and although they prefer not to show their 
hands, are prepared to assist if funds are required. The fact 
is such a body as the Confederacy is now seen to be indispen- 
sable. Its arm is far-reaching, its blow may descend anywhere. 
As an excuse for refusing the candidature of a Unionist Free 
Fooder it is an invaluable institution. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to expect the Party leaders to withhold their support from 
such political ‘ undesirables,” but with the Confederacy in 
the background it is not difficult to persuade such aspiring M.P.s 
that if they do stand they must be prepared for strenuous oppo- 
sition and probably in the end a three-cornered fight. 

The work of the Confederacy will by no means be com- 
pleted, even though every Unionist Free Fooder is kept out of 
Parliament. This is merely the foundation of its policy. As 
already stated, it is a body that places Imperialism before every- 
thing else and is determined that nothing shall come before it. 
As matters stand at present at least fifty-seven Confederates will 
be returned to Parliament at the next election—possibly more. 
At all times, in all seasons, no matter what the opposition, these 
enthusiasts will press their policy on every conceivable occasion. 
Thoroughly united both politically and socially, they will be a 
force to be seriously reckoned with, a force that nothing will turn 
aside. Up to the present the Confederacy has been carrying 
out a policy of peaceful persuasion, and that very successfully. 
It is now felt, however, that there is not the smallest hope of the 
remaining Unionist Free Food Members being converted; they 
have had time, ample time, to reconsider their ways if they ever 
intended to. In these circumstances the Confederacy has 
decided to stay its hand no longer, and before the new year is 
many months old it will strike. A CoNFEDERATE. 
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Atmost the first thing one learns after entering the House of 
Commons, if one has not previously arrived at the same con- 
clusion through observation from the outside, is that the present 
system of Party government, and the rules of procedure which 
have gradually evolved through centuries to fit in with it, give 
to the Government of the day almost absolute power to deter- 
mine which legislative proposals shall have precedence. The 
decisions of a Government as to which legislative proposals shall 
occupy the attention of the House of Commons is, to some extent, 
influenced by the desire of a Government to avoid difficulties with 
independent sections of the House of Commons, and, also, by the 
desire to retain its popularity with the public, but the last word is 
always with the Government. No Bill over which there is any differ- 
ence of opinion can go through the necessary stages required by 
the rules of the House of Commons unless the Government grants 
facilities by allocating time for its passage. A private member 
who undertakes to run a Bill over the Parliamentary obstacle 
course has a formidable task before him, for to succeed he must 
negotiate without mishap the following stages, viz.: (1) First 
reading, (2) second reading, (3) committee, (4) report, and 
(5) third reading. The first reading stage may, if the member 
in charge of a Bill wishes it so, be purely formal. 

During each session some two hundred or more Bills are intro- 
duced by private members, generally, in the purely formal way 
mentioned, and set down for second reading. Very few of them 
ever proceed further, and none to which a single member among 
all the six hundred and seventy actively objects, unless the mem- 
ber in charge succeeds at the ballot in securing the exclusive use 
of a day for a second reading debate, or the Government grants 
facilities for its passage by allocating the necessary time for its 
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consideration. As there are not more than about eight days at 
the disposal of private members for this purpose, and these are 
balloted for by hundreds of members, the chances of success to 
each individual member are very slight, and Governments do not 
as a rule grant facilities for private members’ Bills unless they 
are pressed to do so by some organised group of members in- 
terested in the measure. 

Among the rest there is occasionally a Bill so innocent that 
nobody cares to oppose it, and, therefore, when it appears in 
the list for second reading, committee, report, or third reading, 
no objection is taken, and it moves on stage by stage until all the 
stages have been passed; but it may be safely concluded that such 
good fortune will not attend any Bill containing a single pro- 
vision, however small, that conflicts with any privilege enjoyed 
by owners of any form of property. In this way the activity 
of private members in regard to the initiation of legislative pro- 
posals is limited to bits of odds and ends to which it is worth 
nobody’s while to take objection. Consequently all important 
legislation is within the domain of the Government, the inner 
ring of which—the Cabinet—decides between the respective sug- 
gestions of different Ministers and members of their own Party 
generally—the latter counting for very little, apparently, in the 
consideration of the Cabinet junta—as to what new legislationis to 
be attempted. Itis obvious that whilst the selection of subjects, 
when made by a Cabinet consisting of aristocrats, rich men, and 
lawyers in search of a personal career, may include highly con- 
tentious measures, such as Education Bills (so-called) and Licen- 
sing Bills, other subjects, far more important, dealing with the 
rights of property, will only be touched in so far as it is necessary 
to do so to prove that Codlin is the friend of the people, and not 
his rival Short. 

The reason given by each succeeding Government for con- 
fining the legislative activities of private members is insufficiency 
of time. Asa concession a few odd days are thrown to private 
members each session to be balloted for, but a private member 
fortunate at the ballot can do little with his day when he gets it. 
If there is anything in his Bill which interferes with the privileges 
of the propertied classes the motion for its second reading is 
almost sure to be talked out. It is only necessary for a relay of 
speakers to continue the debate until the normal closing hour, 
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and, save in the unlikely event of his securing the closure against 
his opponents, the member in charge of the Bill finds himself 
baffled. He has had his day, but his Bill has made no progress, 
so he must wait for another session, trust to the luck of the 
ballot once more, with, at best, the same prospect of an abortive 
discussion. 

From the observations already made it will be seen that 
Governments are able, generally, to confine legislation within 
limits of their own choice by monopolising most of the time with 
their own business. No Government has any difficulty in doing 
this under the present rules, however restricted its own legislative 
programme may be. The regular Opposition are always willing 
to assist by consuming as much time as possible. 

The first reading of a leading Government Bill will occupy a 
full sitting. The Minister in chargé leads off with a statement 
on the object and scope of the Bill, and he is followed by the 
leading members of the various Parties, Ministers and ex- Ministers 
having the first call. Three or four days will probably be spent 
on debating whether the Bill has to be read a second time, and 
again Ministers and ex-Ministers have the first call, and much of 
the time is usually occupied by lengthy speeches from the same 
individual members, who re-deliver, in substance, their previous 
speeches. 

The crowning folly is reached under the British Parliamentary 
system when the House of Commons calls itself 2 Committee, and 
a body of 670 members is supposed to be engaged not only in 
deciding between the alternative issues presented by each clause 
of a complicated Bill, but in selecting the fittest words to express 
the objects of the Bill and its clauses. The task is so hopeless 
that for the most part members make no pretence of following 
the proceedings. The discussion chamber, where the Committee 
business is being transacted, or wrangled over, is regarded by the 
majority of members as a sort of entertainment to which they 
return occasionally when the star turns are on; for the rest it is 
the Terrace in summer and smoking-rooms in winter, or the 
reading-rooms and libraries, where the bulk of the members 
spend their time whilst the House of Commons is in Committee. 
To every important Bill hundreds of amendments are put down, 
many of them little more than verbal amendments, others in- 
tended to change the entire purpose of a clause, It is so well 
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understood that the whole of the suggested amendments will not 
be considered, that a time-table is fixed beforehand marking the 
portions of the Bill to be put to the vote at a given hour at 
intervals of one or two dayseach. As the amendments are dealt 
with in order, according to the line of Bill to which they refer, 
and not in the order of their importance, amendments of great 
importance are not even put to the vote when the time for 
closure arrives; whilst proposals of small importance may have 
been debated at great length. The very first amendment to be 
discussed and voted upon in Committee on the Old Age Pensions 
Bill was one to add the words “ there shall be paid to” at the 
beginning of Clause I. If the amendment had been carried and 
two other consequential amendments had been made to other 
subsequent lines of the Bill, the result would have been that in- 
stead of the Bill saying that ‘‘ Every person .. . shall beentitled 
to receive,” it would have said “There shall be paid to every 
person.” On this proposed change of wording several speeches 
were made anda division took place; whilst among other amend- 
ments to the same clause, swept away by the closure without 
being voted on, was one to reduce the qualifying age for pensions 
from 70 to 65. 

Of 264 lines contained in the Licensing Bill of 1904, only 54 
 JineS were discussed either in Committee or on report. There- 
fore, all proposals made by private members to amend the Bill 
which related to the other 210 lines were swept away by closure 
irrespective of their importance. 

To understand the effect of the various amendments one has 
to spend hours together in a sort of word-building operation. I 
have seen as many as twelve amendments referring to different 
lines sprinkled here and there among scores of other amendments in 
the list, with nothing to show that they were related to each 
other; yet the whole twelve were really one and intended to 
effect one change only in the object of the clause. In this con- 
fusion thelawyer members, members who employ private secretaries, 
and Ministers who command the services of expert draftsmen, are 
in a privileged position as against such other members as take 
a serious interest in the proceedings. As a matter of fact, the 
ordinary member is not expected to follow the proceedings closely : 
he is merely expected to vote with his own side when the division 
bell rings and keep his constituency loyal to the party. 
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When, at the end of some twenty weary days, and by the help 
of the closure so freely used that scores of important proposals 
are swept ruthlessly away unconsidered, a Government Bill has 
been passed through the Committee stage, the Mace is taken 
from under the table by the Serjeant-at-Arms and placed on the 
table, after which all the amendments which were suggested 
before may be put down once more for consideration on the 
report stage. 

On the report stage, the amendments are printed in the same 
order in which they were put down in Committee. The time 
for this stage is more limited—on the most important Bill it 
will not be more than three or four days. The result is that the 
amendments which were not reached in Committee are never 
reached on report, the discussion traversing the same points 
which had occupied the time of the Committee. On the 
third reading of a Bill any amendment which was in order at 
the second reading stage may be moved again, and the Party 
leaders usually fight their second reading battles over again. 
This done, the Bill, in due course, goes to the House of 
Lords, where, if it does not meet with favour, the superior 
persons there assembled object to it because it has not been pro- 
perly considered, and say, quite truly, that most of it has been 
passed under closure, and under cover of that complaint they 
proceed to knead the Bill up afresh to make it more to their 
liking. When, finally, the Bill reaches the Statute Book and it 
is put into action, it is found to mean all manner of things which 
nobody but the lawyers ever suspected. The plain wayfaring 
man is baffled by it: he seeks to know what it says on some 
point, and finds that it refers him to another Act of Parliament 
fifteen or twenty years before, which, in its turn, is to be read 
along with sundry other Acts passed at various times during the 
last fifty or sixty years, the precise bearing of which he must 
employ a lawyer to explain to him. 

In substance the above criticism of the House of Commons 
as a legislative assembly has been endorsed by all the leading 
Ministers and ex-Ministers, but they all profess their inability to 
find a remedy. The present Prime Minister contents himself by 
saying that every attempt to adjust what he correctly describes as 
‘the ancient machinery” of the House of Commons “to modern 
requirements”? has proved unsatisfactory. And no wonder! 
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How can he expect to adjust it? It is obsolete and beyond 
repair. Ancient machinery which is obsolete and beyond repair 
should be thrown out. But the system of Ministerial control 
over legislation cannot be retained if this ancient and obsolete 
machinery is dispensed with; hence the leading politicians may 
tinker with it, but they will not willingly part with it. The old 
Parliamentary hands know that even if the majority of members 
of the House of Commons were Socialists, the forces of reaction 
could prevent rapid progress being made with the help of the 
ancient machinery now in use. 

In the foregoing pages I have dealt only with the House 
of Commons as a legislative body. To complete the pur- 
pose for which this article is being written I now proceed to 
state more fully the position of the Executive. I have tried 
to show why the House of Commons fails to keep pace with 
public opinion in regard to legislation. I wish now to explain 
why the executive power of the State, which, if it were rightly 
used, would be capable of effecting immediate changes for the 
public welfare, fails even more grievously to respond to public 
requirements. 

The Crown is the source of executive power, but the 
power of the Crown is exercised through individual Ministers 
appointed by the King on the recommendation of his Prime 
Minister. The leading Ministers are more or less loosely con- 
nected in what is called a Cabinet, which is merely an inner 
circle for consultation purposes. So far as is known, there 
are no rules which govern its meetings nor are any minutes 
kept of its proceedings. Next to the Prime Minister, who is 
usually first Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wields the greatest influence, for, whilst each individual 
Minister is fully responsible for his department, the Treasury, 
the first approach to which must be made through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, holds the purse-strings. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pulls the purse-strings too tightly the Prime 
Minister may interfere, as the late Lord Salisbury did with the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill; but, nevertheless, he is an indi- 
vidual with whom other Ministers have to reckon, especially 
Ministers in charge of great spending departments. The extent to 
which individual Ministers submit their policy to joint consultation 
appears largely to be a matter for their own individual discretion, 
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Probably Cabinet guidance is generally limited to the settlement 
of precedence in regard to legislative proposals in which the 
various Ministers are interested, and in the peaceable adjustment 
of the rival claims of the different departments on the Exchequer: 
Also, occasionally a Minister in charge of Foreign or Colonial 
affairs, wishing to feel that in some possible serious development 
regarding international or Colonial affairs he could be assured of 
the approval of his colleagues, will submit his policy to them, 
but that is entirely at his own discretion, as a Minister’s authority 
is derived directly from the Crown. Indeed, latterly it has 
become customary for the Crown to take a share—precisely what 
share is not known except to the individuals concerned—in 
directing the affairs of State. Mr. Haldane, the present War 
Minister, has publicly stated that to the King belonged the chief 
credit for the initiation of the latest scheme of army re-organisation. 
Obviously, therefore, the discredit should be given to the King if 
it fails. 

Though there is much uncertainty as to the extent to which 
Cabinet Ministers consult each other, there is no doubt about 
their acceptance of joint responsibility for each other’s action. 
Cabinet responsibility is to the present system of Parliamentary 
government what the keystone is to the arch of a bridge. It 
maintains the two-party system, and so long as it remains fixed 
in its place the people, through their representatives, can never 
control the executive. 

Supported by the system of Cabinet responsibility, no Minister 
need fear an adverse vote in a House of Commons where his party 
holds a substantial majority, however unpopular his administra- 
tion may be, for his action cannot be separately voted on. If 
the opinion of the House of Commons is, on the merits of the 
case, adverse to a Minister on any point of administration, it 
can scarcely be expected that it will be shown in the division 
when members of the Government party are aware—as they 
always are, when the Government Whips are officiating in the 
division lobby—that an adverse vote involves a Government 
defeat, which must be followed, if the vote is deliberate, and not 
accidental (7.e., if it is not due to the accidental absence of 
Government supporters from some division forced by the Opposi- 
tion in the way of a surprise) by its resignation. 

To put the above point more clearly, let us suppose that the 
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House of Commons were discussing, under cover of the Post- 
master-General’s salary, the wages of postmen. Let us further 
suppose that the point under consideration was whether postmen 
should continue to solicit part of their wages from door to door, 
as they do at present, or whether on the other hand the State 
should pay postmen’s wages in full and relieve them from the 
necessity of canvassing for what are called Christmas-boxes, but 
really form part of their wages. If a vote were taken separately 
on that issue it would receive very substantial support at the 
first time of asking. Pressure on those who voted against it 
would ensure a larger number of votes for the proposal each 
successive year. Indeed, I am of opinion that under such 
influences a proposal to effect the change I have named would 
be carried within the life of the present Parliament. 

In the event of a vote being taken at present, following on 
such a debate, members would not vote on that issue at all, they 
would vote for or against the Government being turned out of 
office, and, as a change of Government generally involves among 
other consequences a General Election forthwith, the followers of 
the party in office prefer to respond to the crack of the Party 
Whip, as a rule, whatever opinions they may hold on the subject 
under discussion. It is, however, unlikely that any vote would 
be taken on such a point, because under the present rules 
the opponents to the suggested change would prevent a vote 
being taken by talking up to the time limit, and some of the 
opponents would make speeches in favour of the postmen which 
would fulfil the double purpose of assisting at the talking-out 
process, whilst at the same time it would endear them to their 
postmen constituents. 

We are told by learned writers in big books that the House 
of Commons controls the Executive by means of its power to 
refuse or accede to the demand of the Crown for money; but 
political leaders of both Parties, and all who have watched Par- 
liamentary proceedings, know that in point of fact the House of 
Commons does no such thing. A great victory was won, of course, 
when, some two hundred and fifty years ago, certain sturdy 
champions of public liberty made it clear that the King’s demands 
on the people for money must be made through the House of 
Commons, the members of which should have the opportunity, 
before granting the same, of stating the people’s grievances and 
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demanding their redress. To increase their opportunities for 
stating such grievances, many quaint and oddly-conceived customs 
were introduced in those bygone days which have been maintained 
to this day. These customs have since become stereotyped into 
rules, and a superior person called May, who has been a long time 
dead, has written a book on them which has come to be regarded 
asa sort of Parliamentary Bible. Amongst other quaint formalities 
which the old Parliamentary hands of past ages were in the habit 
of using to their own advantage was that of “‘ getting the Speaker 
out of the Chair.” In explanation of the custom referred to, I 
may say that all resolutions granting supplies demanded by the 
King had to be first considered whilst the House was in Com- 
mittee with the Mace under the table, the same as they have now. 
On the motion, therefore, “‘ that the Speaker leave the Chair,’”’ the 
predecessors of the late Mr. Biggar used to make long speeches to 
delay progress. Itis, indeed, related that, on one occasion, the poor 
Speaker being kept in his chair to a length almost beyond human 
endurance, sought to escape even while the stream of oratory still 
flowed steadily on, but being observed in his attempt to dodge 
out of the chair, he was thrust back by main force and held there 
until everybody had spoken what was in their minds. To this 
day the formality of getting the Speaker out of the Chair is made 
the excuse for sundry long speeches, in the making of which 
Ministers and ex-Ministers take the largest share, and, as the 
subject of the speeches is generally the inconsistencies of the 
Government on well-worn topics, and, moreover, as no vote can 
be taken on the topics, whether well- or ill-worn, at the end of 
the oratorical tournament the House of Commons can but say 
“Aye” or “ No” to the question put, which is, “‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” Meanwhile, the majority of members 
loiter, or work, according to their taste, in the smoke rooms or 
libraries, as the case may be. 

When at last the Speaker has been got out of the Chair, 
Mr. Haldane, the lawyer man who is in charge of the Army, will 
move that the first half-million or so of the thirty odd millions 
required ‘‘be granted to his Majesty ’’ for some specified services, 
usually the office expenses or the accountants’ department. 
After Mr. Haldane himself has expounded at great length some 
general aspects of Army policy, a succession of ex-Ministers will 
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take the floor, and, for hours together, the two front benches will 
contend with each other in the presence of a small handful of 
members, most of whom are themselves waiting to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. Even if some question were raised on which the 
general body of members entertained strong differences of opinion 
as to the merits of the case, two out of every three of the 
members voting, not having heard the debate, would be entirely 
ignorant as to the merits of the case, the Liberals voting to keep 
the Government in and the Tories voting to turn the Govern- 
ment out. Furthermore, in the debate itself the Government 
is in a position of special advantage, for the Minister in charge 
has ready access to all official records, the permanent officials, 
some of whom are in attendance, are at his service, whilst 
the unofficial member is entirely dependent on outside in- 
formation and such statements as the Minister himself has 
made in answer to questions or issued in the shape of published 
returns. 

After the War Office has secured the passage of one or two 
of its more innocent votes the turn of the Navy may come. The 
Speaker is got out of the Chair as before at the expense of 
another lengthy but futile debate. Then Mr. McKenna will talk 
learnedly about battleships, and with the help of the permanent 
officials who prepare his case for him he will pose as a great naval 
authority. 

Mr. McKenna must be a marvellous man. For the first year 
or so of his official career he held the important office of Secretary 
to the Treasury. He then became Minister for Education, in 
which capacity he was as self-confident as ever. He stayed at 
the Education Office a little over twelve months, by which time 
no doubt he would have become accustomed to his own hat peg. 
Now he is First Lord of the Admiralty, and talks as learnedly 
about battleships as if he were Sir John Fisher himself instead of 
being merely his gramophone. Mr. G. N. Barnes may follow 
Mr. McKenna in debate with a sweeping indictment against the 
system of confining the sons of working men who enter the Navy 
to the position of hewers of wood and drawers of water, but 
whilst most of the members present on the Government side 
might agree with Barnes, few would vote with him. They would 
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whatever other, to them, big thing was dependent on the fate of 
the Government. 

When the Navy has got a few of its more innocent votes 
through, the Civil Service comes on. Again the Speaker is to 
get out of the Chair. This done and the Mace shifted, some 
branch of the Civil Service is discussed under cover of the accounts 
under the same conditions as I have described. And so thedays 
roll by, the Government putting down for discussion first one 
vote of supply and then another, the particular branch of 
executive business covered by the selected votes being generally 
arranged between Ministers and ex-Ministers, and, of course, as 
ex-Ministers expect to be in office themselves at some future date, 
they do not ask for votes of supply to be put forward under cover 
of which discussions on important social or labour questions may 
be initiated. Moreover, Ministers and ex-Ministers are equally 
keen on the preservation of unfettered Ministerial control over 
the Executive, and the debates they initiate are generally limited to 
subjects which raise no awkward questions, the determination of 
which, in their opinion, does not properly rest with the House 
of Commons, but with Ministers themselves. 

On the nineteenth of the days allocated for the consideration 
of votes of supply in Committee all the millions which remain 
unconsidered must be put to the vote in succession without dis- 
cussion or remark. Every act of the Administration which is 
covered by these closured votes of supply, the sale of a Spark- 
brook factory, the reduction of staff at Woolwich, the amount of 
largesse which Mr. John Burns has distributed to Distress Com- 
mittees, his decisions regarding municipal loans, the alteration of 
the load-line for ships by the Board of Trade, and a hundred and one 
other equally important things, all go through scot free. Members 
cannot even make statements thereon. The money votes covering 
some branches of public work have been closured for many years 
in succession. This year (1908) the whole of the Education vote, 
some £14,000,000, has been passed without affording any oppor- 
tunity of challenging the department on any point concerning its 
action or inaction. The same is the case with the Board of Trade 
and the Local Government Board. At ten o’clock on July 28 last, 
a series of divisions took place under the closure, which disposed of 
£38,000,000 without a word of comment, and, whilst about 340 
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members took part in the divisions, I doubt if there were forty 
members in all who knew to what purpose the respective millions 
were being allocated. And let me again point out that the millions 
were not only passed, but, along with the millions, members 
parted with all right of control over every branch of public work 
to which the millions relate for the next twelve months, when the 
same farce will beacted over again. Forit is a farce, and every- 
body on the spot who takes the trouble to think knows it as 
such. 

Now the most effective guarantee for honesty and efficiency in 
public work, is, in the long run, publicity, and publicity is 
impossible under a system of single Ministerial control, checked 
only by an annual discussion which, as I have shown, cannot 
possibly cover — and that ineffectively— one point in every 
hundred on which Ministers should be cross-examined, and, if 
necessary, over-ruled. Moreover, no man, however great may 
be his ability, is fit to be trusted as the sole director of huge 
departments, such as Government departments have now become, 
even after a long term of service. But when we think of the 
numerous changes in the Ministerial directorship to which State 
departments are subject, the system of single Ministerial control 
appears to be not only unsound, butabsurd. The present Ministry 
has not yet been in office three years, and of the seventeen most 
important offices of State—all of them of Cabinet rank—seven 
have been given a new Chief. No wonder the barnacles grow. 
No wonder permanent officials are always in power. Ministers 
are dependent on the permanent officials, without whose willing 
assistance they are indeed helpless. The position of a Minister 
as between the House of Commons and the permanent officials 
may be gathered from the following statement of Lord Esher, who 
presided over the War Office Recommendation Committee, and 
who is now a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

“Year after year,” says Lord Esher, ‘the country watches 
with sad amusement, painstaking and conscientious members of 
Parliament striving for information, being fenced in by Ministers 
who are wrung with anxiety to preserve proper reserve and con- 
sequent respect of their departments.” 

Precisely. It is very amusing, is it not? But under cover 
of this reserve great weaknesses in the Administration grow up. 
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It is under this system of official reserve that swindling contractors 
have stolen an unknown number of millions from the public. 
Every successive war, Crimea, Soudan, Transvaal, has revealed 
great weaknesses in the Administration previously unsuspected, 
which, if the War Office had been subject to the inquiring atten- 
tions of members selected from all Parties, and to the publicity 
which such a system would entail in the event of unpleasant 
discoveries, would have been gradually removed. Excepting 
two or three Ministers, and about as many ex-Ministers, nobody 
has any inside knowledge of naval affairs, for instance. The 
department is to others as a sealed book. During the year 1906-7 
the Admiralty broke up and sold nine ships, built only fifteen 
years before at a cost of £1,058,680 for £65,750. It is possible 
that nothing better could have been done with them, but others 
besides Mr. McKenna should be satisfied on that point—men 
differing from Mr. McKenna in politics especially. It is not good 
for Sir John Fisher to have only one man to satisfy about the 
fitness of the things he does, and that one a constantly changing 
figurehead. Sir John Fisher ought to have to face a committee 
fully representative of every Party in the State. Or, as Lord 
Esher would say, he should be brought face to face with the en- 
franchised voter, through the enfranchised voters’ representative. 
Everything may be right, of course. The contractors for the 
Navy, for example, may be very different from the Army con- 
tractors with whom we have become so expensively familiar, and 
the permanent officials who have had, through undisturbed 
generations, uncontrolled dealings with those contractors may be 
quite safe under the close personal care of Mr. McKenna. Ii, 
however, when the trial does come (as it came to the Army at 
the time of the Boer War) it is found that the vampire of capital- 
ism has been feeding on the taxpayer through the Navy, then we 
shall appoint another Commission and come to the conclusion 
that it is all on account of the Liberals being in office, we shall 
therefore call on the Conservatives to rule over us, and appoint 
their nominee to continue business at the same stand on the old 
lines, much as the weary sleeper turns involuntarily to the other 
side when suffering from some discomfort. 

No school of politicians can justify on its merits the present 
system of conducting the executive business of State. There 
are those who fear the Alternative, it is true, which is, without 
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doubt, committee government. The present system fosters and 
maintains a governing class, that is why the ruling classes sup- 
port it. They think that the aristocracy and the chief persons 
of State should govern, in the interests of the people, of course. 
They argue that personal control is more efficient than committee 
government. Especially of late it has become customary to 
speak of committee management, responsible as it is to the 
public, as readily liable to corruption. A more misleading con- 
clusion could not, however, be drawn from recent experiences 
than this. Business carried on under the guidance of committees 
of elected representatives is, on the whole, immeasurably cleaner 
and more efficiently done than private business is, and its honesty 
and efficiency is more secure than is the case under a form of 
bureaucracy such as obtains in State departments. A variety of 
faculties and temperaments are to be found on every committee, 
and they cross-check each other. Moreover, committees in 
actual practice do not break with past records, and therefore 
counter-balance the influence of officials. There are always some 
old members on a committee with a knowledge of the routine of 
business and of the temper, capacity, and limitations of the chief 
officials. What is more to the point, committees which have to 
report their work to larger bodies cannot in the long run conceal 
that which the public ought to know. Public opinion is readily 
brought to bear on any department controlled by such a 
committee. 

In recommending, as I do most emphatically, the overthrow 
of the present system of single Ministerial control, supported as 
it is by joint Cabinet responsibility, and the substitution in its 
place of a system of committee government similar to the system 
which prevails in county and local government, I am making no 
unsupported recommendation, though if I were the only one to 
protest against the present system I should persist in doing so. 
In regard to the Army and Navy, we have the testimony of Lord 
Esher, who has stated plainly that in these days of enterprising 
newspapers there can be no advantage in trying to keep even 
schemes of national defence secret. He therefore boldly suggests 
the formation of committees of representatives which shall meet 
the experts face to face, and be given direct access to the 
official sources of information. As for the phantom Boards, 
which never meet, such as the Board of Trade and the Local 
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Government Board, the present Government has itself proposed 
to abolish them so far as Ireland is concerned. In the Irish 
Councils Bill of 1907 it was proposed to abolish eight similar 
Boards to the Local Government Board, and to set up committees 
instead. They were committees on which there were to be a 
minority of nominated members, it is true, but even so it may 
well be asked why, if in Ireland, Education, Local Government, 
Public Works, and other State Departments can be entrusted to 
the management of committees, we in England should continue 
the system of one-man rule in all public departments. 

The alternative, therefore, that I wish to submit for the 
present system of single Ministerial control is committee govern- 
ment. I believe that a development of the committee system 
would be equally effective both for legislative and executive 
purposes. The majority of serious legislative proposals would 
emanate from the executive committees concerned. These pro- 
posals would be submitted as committees’ findings, and if accepted 
by the full House of Commons the propositions would be referred 
to another committee, which should, with the help of competent 
legal draughtsmen, frame the necessary clauses to bring the pro- 
positions into the form of good workable laws. In reporting the 
work of such a committee to the full House of Commons, it should 
be made clear that no verbal amendments can be made. If a 
clause be faulty in the opinion of any member, he may move to 
return it to the committee, or the Bill as a whole might be rejected, 
but an Assembly like the House of Commons is quite incompetent 
itself to take part in the drafting of a Bill. When the House of 
Commons tries to interfere with the draft of a Bill, the result 
is that the clauses are pulled out of shape, the lawyer members 
plug it here and plug it there, whilst the laymen are incapable of 
taking an intelligent part in the proceedings, and most of them 
attend only when the division bell calls them to vote. 

In regard to private members’ Bills, it should be unnecessary 
for a private member to present his proposals in the shape of a 
Bill. A private member is unable to call on the services of the 
official draughtsmen, and is therefore at a serious disadvantage 
as against those who can doso. In place of a Bill, let a private 
member have the opportunity of submitting a short statement of 
the object of the Bill which he wishes to be passed, and if the 
majority of members are of opinion that the object is worthy of 
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further attention, permission should be given to him to submit, 
in his turn, at such times as may be set apart for such purposes, 
a series of propositions on which the opinion of the House of 
Commons could be taken, just as if they emanated from a com- 
mittee as previously described. If the propositions were adopted, 
or so many of them, and in such form, as the private member 
concerned considered vital to his purpose, they could go to a 
committee such as I have already mentioned to be put into 
fitting words and submitted for approval, clause by clause, and 
then the Bill as a whole. 

Relieved of the detail work and also no longer subject 
to the same cumbersome methods of dealing with supply, 
much time would be set free for dealing with private 
members’ business. Committees would be sitting all the 
year round, keeping in close touch with every branch of the 
Administration. Every member desirous of taking an intelligent 
interest in public administration could then find some opening 
for his services. The full House of Commons should meet in the 
morning at, say 10 a.M., and do its work during the day; but 
the whole business should beso arranged that the meetings of the 
full Assembly should not clash with the meetings of committees. 
With the exception of a reasonable interval during the summer or 
at other times for holidays, the sittings should continue the 
whole year through and always during the day. K.C.s, company 
directors, and others with business in the City or elsewhere would 
not like it, but no matter; it would be a great advantage to be 
rid of them. 

I do not suppose the scheme I have roughly outlined will 
meet with the approval of old Parliamentary hands. I do not 
even know how much support it would command elsewhere. Of 
one thing, however, I am sure, and that is of the utter failure of 
the present system. The present system cannot be defended by 
any responsible public man. It is unworthy of a nation which 
pretends to live under representative Government, and there is 
no other course open than to lay it bare before the people so 
that they may better understand why the will of the people does 
not prevail. 

F. W. Jowett. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITIES ACT 


Tue Irish Universities Act, 1908, professes to have settled a 
difficulty of long standing, and to have provided for the Irish 
Roman Catholics the access to University education which many 
of us, the present writer included, have desired to see them 
possess. Time only can show us whether this question, which 
wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which was shirked by Mr. 
Disraeli, and which Mr. Balfour did not venture to deal with, has 
been satisfactorily answered by Mr. Birrell. What has really 
been done is somewhat obscured by the cloud of pretence which, 
to save the political consistency of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, was used to envelop the passing of the Bill. 

The treatment of religion in its connection with education has 
been one of the standing difficulties of our political life, and in 
the lower walks of education has given rise to many refinements 
and complications. Thus it is maintained that, while taxes may 
properly be used to assist a school in which denominational 
religious teaching is given, rates may not be soused. Teachers 
may give religious instruction of an undenominational character 
without reproach, but if engaged, and willing, to give definite 
Church teaching they are assumed to be subject to a test. 

Tests, in the strict sense of the word, there are none in any 
branch of English education which is matter of public concern, 
save in the theological professorships and theological degrees in 
the old Universities. These Universities at one time furnished a 
practical illustration of the working of tests. The tests in exist- 
ence were definite in character. Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was necessary in order to graduate as a Master of Arts, 
while most Headships and many Fellowships in the colleges were 
tenable only by persons in Holy Orders. Thus the restriction on 
the choice of teachers which, in some of our schools was brought 
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about by the composition of bodies of managers, or governors, 
resulted in the Universities from the direct imposition of 
a test. 

Oxford and Cambridge and their colleges made no demand upon 
the State for pecuniary assistance, but the conditions under which 
their endowments were applied, and their degrees given, were 
matters of interest to the whole nation, and tests have been 
abolished by Statute. The restriction of offices to persons in 
Holy Orders has been almost entirely removed by the action of 
successive University Commissions, and the old Universities may 
now be said to have become, what the new Universities have been 
from the outset, undenominational bodies. And yet, though this 
change has come over the old Universities, the religious spirit is 
not absent; and while Roman Catholic and Nonconformist resort 
to them freely and without fear for their religious beliefs, the 
services in the College Chapels, enjoined by the Act which 
abolished tests, serve to remind all alike that the Universities 
and their colleges are places of religion as well as of learning. 

But this is no concern of State expenditure, nor does it affect 
the principle, now settled in English politics, that in no branch 
of education will the State provide or found an institution, 
whether school or university, in which the giving of religious 
instruction, dogmatic and denominational in character, is a neces- 
sary part of the teaching. 

But in Irish University education we are met by a difficulty 
which the aforesaid principle fails to meet. A large class of the 
community decline to dissociate dogmatic religious teaching from 
education ; they insist that the education of their youth should 
be placed in the hands of persons, not merely of trained teaching 
capacity, but of definite and ascertained religious opinions ; and 
they hold that educational institutions not framed on these lines 
will sap the faith and morals of their students. 

The obvious answer to such a demand would be that those 
who cannot accept instruction, whether provided by the State 
or by independent bodies, from which all religious tests and 
disabilities have been eliminated, must provide at their own cost 
the teaching which they require. 

But if the members of such a community set up the plea 
that they are too poor to provide University teaching for their 
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students, and that their consciences forbid them to use the 
existing resources open to them, the State is driven to one of two 
unsatisfactory alternatives : either it must depart fromits neutral 
position in educational endowment or must acquiesce in the 
exclusion of a large part of the population from advantages 
enjoyed by the rest. 

Such has been the position for many years past in Ireland. 
The existing resources for University and College life, excellent 
as they are, have been placed under the ban of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and their advantages are denied tothe Roman 
Catholic youth of Ireland. 

What were these resources? Trinity College stands first in 
point of time and of importance. As long ago as 1793 Trinity 
had thrown open its degrees to Roman Catholics; in 1873 all 
offices in the University were thrown open, with the exception of 
the theological chairs, to persons of all denominations, lay or 
clerical, and Trinity, like Oxford and Cambridge, has long been 
an undenominational society. The Provost and Fellows have 
offered to facilitate the provision, within the University, of 
religious services and teaching for Roman Catholics and for 
Presbyterians, to be given by members of their respective 
churches. But Trinity is regarded by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops as dangerously Protestant in character, and the youth 
of Ireland are warned against it. 

The Queen’s Colleges, undenominational in character and 
government, were intended to adapt themselves to the religious 
tendencies of the population amidst which they were situated. 
No provision was made for religious teaching, and the Professors 
were forbidden to teach or speak in a manner which would 
offend the religious or political convictions of any who might 
form their audience. Boarding-houses might be licensed for the 
reception of students, and superintended by “Deans of resi- 
dence,” to whom was committed the moral care and spiritual 
charge of the students. The Crown appointed the Presidents, 
Professors, and Deans of residence, but these last needed to be 
approved of the authorities of the denomination which established 
the residence before they could enter on their duties. The 
Bishops professed a want of confidence in appointments thus 
made, and warned their people that a Roman Catholic could 
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only resort to these Colleges with danger to his faith. The three 
Queen’s Colleges—Cork, Galway, and Belfast—though little used 
by Roman Catholics, were linked together, during the existence 
of the Queen’s University, by the requirement of residence at one 
of the three Colleges in order to obtain a degree. But the 
Queen’s University, which came into existence in 1850, was 
swept away in 1879, and its place taken by the Royal University. 
This was a purely examining body, imposing no requirement of 
residence for its degrees. It was endowed with a number of 
Fellowships, some of which were used to augment the Professor- 
ships at the Queen’s Colleges, and to assist the otherwise unen- 
dowed Catholic College in Dublin. In appointments to any 
office within the University there was a convention, fatal to any 
satisfactory consideration of the merits of candidates, that a 
precise balance between Catholic and Protestant must be 
maintained. 

Outside the State-endowed institutions to which I have 
referred, two institutions available to Roman Catholics should be 
mentioned. The Roman Catholic University College in Dublin 
which was indirectly assisted, from State funds, by the grant to 
its teachers of Fellowships in the Royal University, but otherwise 
maintained by the fees of students ; and Maynooth. 

The College of Maynooth is perhaps, after Trinity, the most 
highly organised and best equipped academic institution in Ire- 
land. Until 1869 it had for many years received a considerable 
Parliamentary grant. In that year this annual grant was com- 
muted for a payment of nearly £370,000 out of the surplus 
funds of the disestablished Irish Church. But Maynooth has 
been, for nearly a century, a theological College: its existence 
emphasises the distinction which exists in Roman Catholic Ireland 
between the courses of clerical and lay academic study. 

Such, then, were the available resources. Of these, Trinity 
and the Queen’s Colleges were forbidden to Roman Catholics: 
the University College, though under capable and energetic 
management, was inadequately equipped for academic study. 
Maynooth was a seminary; and the Royal University an examin- 
ing and degree-giving, but not a teaching institution. 

What, then, were the needs? First, that the Irish Roman 
Catholic should find access to University education under con- 
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ditions acceptable to the guardians of his faith; and secondly, 
that the education thus provided should be such as to exercise a 
genuine influence on those who carried from it the imprimatur 
of the University degree: it is a question whether this last 
requirement is satisfied under the Act of last Session. 

Assuming that the State is to depart from the neutral position 
which it has hitherto occupied in respect to religious teaching at 
the Universities, the necessary provision to meet these needs 
must take one of two forms: a Roman Catholic College enjoying 
a large measure of independence in a federated University, or a 
separate Roman Catholic University. 

Federation has found favour with men of great ability and 
knowledge, who desired to see the resources and reputation of 
Trinity College made available for the creation of a national 
University. Space forbids discussion of this vexed question. 
Trinity was unwilling to give up the freedom so long enjoyed; nor 
is it easy to understand how, in a University whose constituent 
Colleges entertained academic ideals, not merely different from 
but incompatible with one another, the qualifications and courses 
of study for the degree could have been determined without an 
amount of friction injurious to the interests of education. 

There remained the solution of a Roman Catholic University ; 
but the ground needed first to be cleared of the Queen’s College 
at Belfast. If the Royal University was to make way for a 
teaching Roman Catholic University in which Belfast would find 
no place, the students of the College in that city would have no- 
where to go for their degrees. It does not appear that Belfast 
had any great desire to turn its College into a University, but 
Mr. Birrell offered an endowment, and money for building, and 
the wealth and public spirit of the city will no doubt enable it 
to support with distinction a change which was a necessary 
incident in the larger scheme. 

The way was thus made plain for the creation of a Roman 
Catholic University; for Cork and Galway could readily be 
adapted to the constitution of a federal University of a definite 
and uniform religious complexion. So we come to the Irish 
Universities Act, 1908, which empowers the King to constitute by 
charter, two Universities, one at Belfast and one at Dublin, the 
latter with three constituent Colleges, Dublin, Cork and Galway. 
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The Royal University is abolished and provision is made for the 
finance, constitution, and powers of the new institutions. 

Here the Chief Secretary came into conflict with the principle 
on which Parliament votes money for educational purposes, the 
principle that public money should not be used to promote any 
particular form of religious belief. 

He could have met his difficulty straightforwardly in one of 
two ways. Admitting that the educational conditions of Ireland 
differ from those of England, he might have insisted that a Univer- 
sity which was intended to satisfy Roman Catholic requirements 
must be honestly denominational. He could then have come to 
a definite understanding with the Roman Catholic Bishops as to 
the composition of the governing bodies, the nature of the tests 
to be imposed and other important matters. 

Or again, he might have announced that he proposed to 
create a University and Colleges, in accordance with English con- 
ventions, statutably free from tests, but with governing bodies so 
chosen thatit would be probable to the verge of certainty that 
studies would be directed and offices held in a manner acceptable 
to a particular denomination. He would in fact reproduce the 
conditions which he had so often denounced in English Voluntary 
Schools, with this difference—that he was going to find all the 
money, whereas, the buildings of the English Voluntary School 
are provided and maintained out of private resources. 

Neither course was adopted: the Bill was conducted through 
both Houses with an amount of childish make-believe which seems 
hardly credible when one looks at the real meaning of the trans- 
action. 

Before the Bill was introduced, a Governing Body for the 
Dublin University had already been chosen: as appeared in a 
draft Charter laid before the House. As tothe religious opinions 
of the members of this body, Mr. Birrell professed a complete 
indifference, and a merely second-hand knowledge. But it could 
hardly have been an accident that twenty-nine out of thirty-five 
were Roman Catholics: nor could the selection have been made 
at haphazard if this body was to receive the confidence—which 
appears to have been extended to it—of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. The process of selection which resulted so happily was 
not explained. The Governing Body having been chosen, and 
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the character of the new University thus determined by Charter, 
the Bill proposed to constitute a University which was almost 
ostentatiously undenominational. The Minister pointed fre- 
quently, and with pride, to the fact that tests were forbidden, 
that all scholarships were open, that after five years some of the 
Governing Body would be elected by the Senates of the consti- 
tuent colleges, and some by the Convocation of the University. 
But the composition of the Senates, and the influence which 
Maynooth will exercise, makes it fairly certain that the character 
impressed on these institutions at the outset will be maintained; 
and tests are not wanted where the conditions are such that those 
whom tests were intended to keep out would under no circum- 
stances find it possible to come in. 

The truth about the clause which dealt with tests was very 
plainly put by Lord: Robertson. ‘ What,” he said, “was the 
good of putting in a clause about tests when they had a governing 
body such as that described in his Bill? If he were having a 
University to please himself he would say ‘ abolish tests to your 
heart’s content if you give me the right governing body.’” Lord 
Robertson was a supporter of the Bill, and only desired that its 
meaning should not be obscured by provisions which meant 
nothing. 

Still more characteristic was the treatment of the proposal to 
allow a chapel for religious service to be erected, out of private 
funds, within the precincts of the University. It is the earnest 
desire of the well-wishers of the new University to stimulate the 
growth of a corporate feeling and the sense of a corporate life 
among the students: and one might have assumed that a chapel 
where those of the same faith might worship together would be 
regarded as a desirable feature in the new University. But this 
was not to be. 

“‘The presence of a denominational chapel,” said Mr. Massie, 
“within the precincts of the University, would be flatly opposed 
to the idea of the Bill. On paper at any rate the Bill was unde- 
nominational, but the paragraph for the erection of a chapel was 
on paper denominational, and would allow a foothold for de- 
nominationalism within the precincts of the University.” 

Self-deception could hardly go further. The whole purpose of 
the Bill was toconstitute a University and Colleges congenial to 
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the Roman Catholics, and therefore, essentially denominational, 
and yet a College chapel, the centre of College life, is forbidden, 
because on paper it would violate the make-believe of undenomi- 
nationalism with which Mr. Birrell amused and consoled himself 
and his followers. 

But the desire that ‘‘on paper at any rate” the new Univer- 
sity should correspond with similar institutions in England has 
led to more serious results than the mere folly about tests. 
The power to affiliate Colleges, that is, the power to confer upon 
the students of external Colleges some, or all, of the privileges of 
students of the University, is possessed by English Universities 
without restriction; but they have been careful to connect the 
enjoyment of these privileges with the requirement of a certain 
term of residence. This is, indeed, the distinguishing feature of 
a teaching as compared with an examining University. 

In Ireland the conditions will not be the same. The students 
at Maynooth have for some years past exercised the right of 
matriculating and graduating at the Royal University, as they 
were entitled to do, without residence. It is claimed for them 
that they should enjoy the same rights at the new University ; 
there is no doubt that Maynooth will be affiliated at the earliest 
opportunity, and that the students there will obtain degrees as 
they have hitherto done, without residence. 

From this unrestrained use of the power of affiliation two 
evils will result. 

The lack of opportunity for obtaining a degree was a griev- 
ance of the priesthood frequently urged before the Robertson 
Commission, but besides the degree they needed, in the opinion 
of eminent Roman Catholics, the influence of University life. 
Dr. O’Dwyer says of the Maynooth students, “Above all they 
are deficient in that undefinable thing that is not knowledge but 
culture—the character of a man that is formed when he goes 
through a University education—something that you cannot put 
your hand on, a something which cultivates the sense of honour 
and right judgment with regard to the affairs of life. If our 
priests had such an education they would be totally different 
teachers to what they are now!”’ 

This education they will not obtain. Maynooth, when 
affiliated, will stand to the new University as it did to the Royal, 
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and the new University will have failed, in one of the chief func- 
tions which it should discharge, to bring its students under the 
influence of its teaching and its life. 

But another evil will result from the immediate affiliation of 
Maynooth. The students who graduated at the Royal Univer- 
sity from Maynooth are entitled to be registered as graduates in 
the new University, Maynooth therefore will start with an 
influence which Dublin can do little to counterbalance. As 
compared with the two existing constituent colleges we find that 
in 1902 the total number of its students was double, and its Arts 
students nearly treble that of the students of Cork and Galway 
put together. As the remaining constituent College is not yet 
in existence it is obvious that Maynooth, without contributing 
anything to the corporate life of the new University, will enjoy 
a commanding influence on the studies of the place, and on the 
choice of those members of the senate who are hereafter to be 
elected by the graduates. The danger was clearly present to 
the mind of Mr. Birrell. In introducing his Bill he spoke of 
‘severely restricted powers of affiliation,’ and later expressed 
a hope that “the graduate of Dublin or Belfast should be a 
Dublin or Belfast man.” But his restrictions vanished with his 
hopes when the Bishops announced that ‘‘they could not under- 
take to send their students in the Arts Faculty in Maynooth to 
reside in Dublin.” 

The course of study at Maynooth is prolonged, extending 
over seven years. Mr. Butcher asked that two of these should 
be spent at Dublin, and protested against “residence away from 
a University being treated as residence in a University, and 
against seminary life being treated as equivalent to academic 
life.” But Mr. Birrell could only fall back on precedents from 
the charters of English Universities, and on the risk of beginning 
the career of the new University with a quarrel. 

But his new University has to establish its position in the 
world, and to make its reputation; of its three constituent 
colleges two are small and remote, and the third is yet not 
existent. Affiliated to this nascent University will be a highly 
organised and well-attended theological seminary, considerably 
larger and better equipped than any of the constituent colleges, 
and to the students of this seminary the degrees of the Univer- 
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sity will be open without residence. Truly, it may be said that 
the centre of gravity has shifted from Dublin to Maynooth, and 
that the new University is in some risk of becoming a mere 
accessory to a theological College. 

It is a pity that the whole business was not handled with 
more courage and straightforwardness. We may regret that 
money was not forthcoming to build a college in Dublin which 
would have met the difficulty as to residence set up by the 
authorities of Maynooth. But without this Mr. Birrell had a 
good deal to offer. Besides the buildings of the Royal Univer- 
sity £10,000 a year is taken from its former income and given to 
the new Dublin University, £64,000 a year is provided for the 
three constituent Colleges, and £170,000 for sites and buildings. 
With all this in hand, and with an honestly avowed intention 
of creating a University and Colleges satisfactory in government 
and constitution to the Roman Catholic bishops, Mr. Birrell 
might have afforded to drop the cant of undenominationalism 
and make better terms as to the present or future relations 
of Maynooth to Dublin. 

Opposition has been bought off by money and by concessions, 
but the result of the whole transaction is disappointing. The 
College at Cork may at no distant date develop into an indepen- 
dent University. The College at Galway may possibly prove 
more attractive henceforth to the Roman Catholic laity in its 
neighbourhood. But the future of the University and College at 
Dublin is compromised by their subordination to a theological 
seminary, and if Mr. Birrell’s achievement is to be recorded in a 
monument the site of that monument should be Maynooth. 


WituiaAM R. Anson. 
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ARE AMERICANS PROVINCIAL? 


Tue American citizen is conventionally supposed to be impatient 
of everything that is petty or parochial. His native environ- 
ment makes it easy for him to think in continents. His birth- 
place is at some point in a continuous territory of over three 
million square miles, all under one flag. He need not project 
his imagination to distant colonies and dependencies in order to 
acquire a consciousness of the magnitude of his own country. 
Such a man is not trammelled by the compulsion of fitting his 
ideas to local standards. What should he care for the opinion 
of the village who can measure everything by the grand scale? 
The inhabitants of the Old World, on the other hand, find their 
lot cast in cramped surroundings. The Englishman, in particular, 
is habitually spoken of as though his geographical limitations 
symbolised the narrowness of his intellectual outlook. We are 
islanders, and accordingly the British mind can hardly escape 
being insular; pent up, as we are, between the North Sea and St. 
George’s Channel, we cannot even in thought expatiate over a 
wide area without painful effort. 

So runs the legend. - Let us now bring to the test this belief 
that residence in a land of broad physical prospects is incom- 
patible with provincialism of spirit. A study of the Congressional 
Record would yield interesting material for an account of the 
natural history of the spread eagle. In the House of Represen- 
tatives I once heard Congress itself described, in the course of one 
short speech, as “ the highest parliamentary assembly in the 
world,” “the freest and most popular legislative assembly of all 
time,” and ‘the supreme council of the greatest nation of 
recorded time.” Any one who supposes that the style of 
eloquence which Dickens recorded is out of date in modern 
America should read the apostrophe to Texas with which Mr. J. W. 
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Bailey held the Senate spell-bound—as the Washington Post 
reports—on February 7, 1905. He was resisting a suggestion 
that his State might ultimately be divided into five separate 
States, and appealed to “the memory of her glorious past” 
against any such division. She might partition her rich 
valleys and broad prairies, but not the fadeless glory of her 
history. 

To which of her daughters, sir, could she assign, without irrevocable 
injustice to the others, the priceless inheritance of Goliad and the Alamo and 
San Jacinto? To which could she bequeath the name of Houston and his 
co-patriots ? Which should inherit the deathless immortality of Fannin and 
of Bowie and of Crockett? . . . The history of the world does not furnish a 
sublimer courage, a more unselfish patriotism, than that which illumines almost 
every page in the early history of Texas. Students may know more of other 
battle-fields, but there is no one baptized in the blood of braver men than 
Goliad. Historians may not record it as among the great and decisive battles 
about which they write, and yet the victory of the Texans at San Jacinto is 
destined to exert a wider influence upon the happiness of the human race than 
all the conflicts which established and subverted the petty kingdoms of the 
ancient world. Poets have not yet immortalised it in their most enduring verse 
and yet the Alamo is resplendent with a nobler sacrifice than Thermopyle 
itself, because while Thermopyle had her messenger of defeat, the Alamo had 
none. 


The excessive laudation of individual politicians is inevitable 
as long as these politicians have to be counted among party assets. 
But even the necessity of magnifying the Republicans against the 
Democrats hardly excuses the eulogy paid by Senator Thurston to 
General Alger, whose management of the War Department during 
the conflict with Spain was involved in so much discredit. ‘ The 
country knows,” said Mr. Thurston, “and the world knows, and 
impartial history will declare, that the war administration of 
Russell A. Alger stands first in all the annals of recorded time.” 
If Alger’s achievements stagger humanity, what resources are left 
worthily to describe the Father of his Country? Dr. George 
Cary Eggleston does his best, however, in American Immortals, 
a book of biographies of the men whose names are inscribed upon 
the Hall of Fame in New York City. Of Washington he says that 
“not any of the adoration that is given to his character is in 
the least degree extravagant or excessive. Of him—absolutely 
alone among mankind—may we prudently speak in unrestrained 
superlatives.” He further declares that Washington was “ beyond 
all question the greatest man that God ever gave to a deserving 
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or undeserving world,” and that ‘‘as soldier, statesman, patriot, 
and man he was by innate character the most perfect type of 
what God may be supposed to have intended that a man should 
be, that has ever yet been born upon the earth.’? Of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech the same writer remarks that it is “an utter- 
ance unexcelled in its perfection by any words that human lips 
have spoken.” But the authors and literary critics are closely 
run by the representatives of the pulpit. The Rev. Dr. R. 8S. 
McArthur, one of the leading Baptist ministers in New York, 
when preaching on the first anniversary of McKinley’s death, 
declared that ‘‘one hundred years from to-day Lincoln will be 
hailed as the greatest man in the human race, and beside him, 
if not above him, will stand McKinley.” This prediction may 
reasonably be criticised as defective inasmuch as it did not antici- 
pate how soon the popularity of Mr. Roosevelt would complicate 
the problem of the world’s class-list. The perspective has since 
been correctly adjusted by Dr. Gunsaulus—the Chicago orator 
who at the funeral of the greatest of the pork-packers offered 
what was reported to be “ probably the most eloquent prayer 
ever addressed by man to his Maker”—in a comparison which 
places Mr. Roosevelt in very nearly the same rankas that claimed 
for herself by Mrs. Eddy. 

The commercial supremacy of Americais, of course, established 
beyond the risk of hyperbole. Accordingly the late Mr. P. D. 
Armour erred, if at all, on the side of modesty in asserting that 
every man who held a hundred shares of the St. Paul Railroad 
had a joint account with God Almighty. The prevalent view 
to-day of the influence exercised on the contemporary history 
of the world by American finance is succinctly expressed in the 
following sentence: “In our time we read how the kings and the 
nobility of Europe bowin awe before a group of American million- 
aires.” This is not anextractfrom a sensational journal, but from 
a recent treatise on Social Ethics by the Professor of Political 
Philosophy at a reputable college. 

Some curious examples of “‘ swelled head” in the estimate of 
literary and artistic reputation might be quoted from a recent 
popular novel, The Russells in Chicago, which contains an extra- 
ordinary catalogue of local “lights that give brilliancy enough to 
shine by themselves and cast a radiance on the world.” But 
Chicago is proverbially known as “‘the windy city.”” Something 
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more subdued might naturally be expected from the calmer 
atmosphere of Boston. Let us turn, then, to Literary Boston of 
To-day, written in 1902 by Miss Helen Winslow, one of the most 
prominent workers in the development of American women’s 
clubs. She looks back with regret to the time when Boston 
counted Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes among her living 
sons, and remarks: “ That was a literary epoch, the like of which 
has scarcely been known since the Elizabethan age.” Boston 
has none to-day to fill their place, ‘‘ but, we ask, has any other 
city in America, or in the world, men—a group of men—like 
them?” Still the Hub is not so badly off, comparatively speak- 
ing, even in this inferior age. Its Papyrus Club “is known to 
men of letters and attainments everywhere.” Of a Boston 
journalist since deceased it is observed that ‘besides being re- 
cognised as the leading critic Mr. Clapp is regarded as the finest 
commentator of Shakespeare of modern times.’’ Concerning 
another writer we are told that “young people everywhere adore 
the name of Sophie Swett.” Miss Winslow quotes a magazine 
paragraph which calls attention to the legal training of Scott, 
Balzac and Thackeray, and gravely adds that Robert Grant, too, 
isa lawyer. After studying this volume one has some hesitation 
in dismissing as invented the old story of the Boston merchant 
who guessed that Goethe was the N. P. Willis of Germany. It 
is not at Boston, however, but at Washington, that there may be 
found inscribed on the cornice frieze of a picture gallery (the Cor- 
coran) the following list of the greatest artists that ever lived: 
Phidias, Giotto, Diirer, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Reynolds, Allston, Ingres. 

But why particularise respecting the various phases of 
America’s greatness? The whole matter was summed up at the 
annual dinner of the New York Chamber of Commerce in 1901 
by Mr. A. B. Cummins, then Governor-elect of Iowa and now 
Federal Senator from that State: 


Our men are unique in the society of the earth. . . . In the depth and 
breadth of character, in the volume of hope and ambition, in the universality of 
knowledge, in reverence for law and order, in the beauty and sanctity of our 
homes, in sobriety, in respect for the rights of others, in recognition of the 
duties of citizenship, and in the ease and honour with which we tread the 
myriad paths leading from rank to rank in life, our people surpass all their 
fellow men. ; 


With this sentence in one’s ears it needs an effort to realise that 
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it was an American writer that once indited a famous essay “On 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners.’’ Before I proceed, how- 
ever, to discuss the remarkable attitude of mind disclosed in the 
above quotations I wish to disclaim any intention of suggesting 
thatit has no exceptions. Occasionally one comes across distinct 
evidence that the American spirit is conscious of its limitations. 
For instance, on the death of our late Queen, a Chicago newspaper 
having invited the leading business men of that city to supply 
some comment on her Majesty’s career, one of them began his 
paragraph with some such words as these: “ Nothing that I can 
say could add lustre to the reign of Queen Victoria.” * 

The obvious explanation ofall this self-complacent provincialism 
is that it arises from a colossal ignorance of what has been done, 
and is being done, outside the United States. And this ignorance 
is fostered by those very features of the American’s native sur- 
roundings which are mistakenly supposed to stimulate a broad 
outlook. The supposition that tobe born in a large country isin 
itself a liberal education is a curious fallacy. It is not uniformity, 
but variety, that quickens intellectual activity. In this respect 
the advantage is not with the American, but with the European. 
The fact that the United States measures nearly three thousand 
miles from east to west, with an ocean on either side, does not 
magically expand the mind of the individual American; it simply 
makes it necessary for him to travel farther to escape the con- 
ditions with which he has been familiar all his days. A distin- 
guished American journalist who accompanied President McKinley 
on his tour through the country, a few months before his death, 
was particularly struck—and tells us that, in his judgment, a 
similar impression was made upon the President also—by the close 
similarity of the scenes through which they passed. 


The city which is reached to-day is but the counterpart of the city which 
was left yesterday. There is an unvarying monotony of architecture, an abso- 
lute lack of diversity in dress and custom. The people are actuated by the same 


ideas, they speak an identical language, they sell the same goods in stores 
modelled after the same pattern. 


* A similar diffidence was shown on the death of President McKinley by 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the Wall Street District (since promoted 
to be Treasurer of the United States), who communicated this message to a New 
York paper: “ There is a time when a man’s vocabulary dries up. -This is one 
of those times.” Tt H. L. West, in the Yorum, August 1901. 
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In most European countries, on the other hand, the comparative 
nearness of the national boundaries to a man’s birthplace makes 
it the easier for him to passoverthem. If youlivein Birmingham, 
for example, you can put yourselfinto an entirely foreign environ- 
ment before the resident in Kansas City has crossed the Ohio. 

Again, the necessity of making acquaintance with what is 
happening elsewhere in the world has been minimised for 
Americans, until lately, by the political isolation of the United 
States. Thatcountry has been spared not only the entanglement 
of foreign alliances, but also the educating influence of direct 
contact with foreign problems. Its freedom from European com- 
plications, however helpful on the whole to the development of 
its internal resources, has certainly tended to circumscribe the 
ideas of its people. Further,in the Old World, even if we are not 
able to go abroad, a constant appeal is made to the imagination 
by visible memorials of past centuries. We can travel in time, if 
not in space. We have before our eyes persistent reminders that 
the civilisation of the twentieth century is not the sudden creation 
of our own contemporaries, or of a generation immediately pre- 
ceding, but has been slowly built up by the genius and toil of 
our forefathers. St. Paul once spoke of certain persons who, 
‘measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing themselves 
with themselves, are without understanding.” That is precisely 
the risk to which a whole nation is exposed when in its every- 
day life there is little to arouse the historic sense, or to afford 
scope for its exercise if awakened. 

And while the conditions of his existence thus tend to leave 
the average American ignorant of the outside world, there is one 
circumstance that is likely to make him indifferent also. He is 
powerfully impressed by the physical size of the United States, 
and is therefore tempted to the belief that what happens in smaller 
countries cannot deserve much attention. He often speaks of 
America as “‘God’s own country,” and it is not far from that to 
the conviction that it is God’s only country too. His megalomania 
brings with it myopia. 

The experience of other nations is therefore usually dismissed 
as an unprofitable subject of study. The “American spirit” is 
“unique”: it can make its own way and win its own conquests 
without troubling to gain instruction or warning from the suc- 
cesses and failures of other nations. The typical attitude is 
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exactly represented by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton when she brings 
one of her characters to Europe and describes him as turning 
upon it ‘his contemptuous American mind.” And it is just 
because America is so little willing to learn from the rest of the 
world that foreign observers, in spite of their eagerness to benefit 
by her example, find in her methods so much less enlightenment 
than might have been anticipated. She started with the incal- 
culable privilege of exemption from the social and political burdens 
of the Old World. Among ourselves every change for the better 
has to be a reform. Not an inch of ground can be won without 
the conciliation or defeat of some vested interest. In the process 
of slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent we are 
hampered at every turn by the need of considering how to modify 
a complicated system without impairing its stability. America, 
on the contrary, could begin her political and economic structure 
from the foundations with the history of the civilised world for 
her guidance. She has rejoiced in her freedom, but has thrown 
away more than half its value by despising the teaching of the 
centuries. She has wasted much of her energy in the duplication 
of experiments on which there already existed materials for a 
decisive verdict. | 

In the preface to his book on Municipal Government in Great 
Britain Dr. Albert Shaw attributes the defects of American city 
administration in large measure to the fact that “ many citizens 
who desire sincerely to aid in the regeneration of their town life 
and neighbourhood affairs” have not learned “what in the 
experience of the world has come to be regarded as a sound 
constitution or framework of municipal government.” The 
recent assumption by the United States of the functions of a 
Colonial Power has provided an even more striking illustration of 
this characteristic. From the comments of American writers and 
speakers on the recent history of the Philippines one might 
almost suppose that the American occupation was a pioneer 
experiment in colonisation. Certainly their present adminis- 
trators have done their best to make itso. Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
after a long and careful investigation of tropical colonies under 
several flags, has criticised in the strongest terms the failure of 
the American Government in the Philippines to take into account 
‘‘the broad established facts ’’ as to colonial administration. This 
ignorance of the history of the subject “has involved a groping 
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about for satisfactory solutions of the most elementary problems 
of administration, which have finally been solved, after great 
waste of time and energy, along lines already laid down by other 
nations.” It has also deprived the American Government of 
any standard of comparison for its own work. For example, 
Mr. Ireland was shown in the Philippines some of the most 
wretched roads he had seen in fifteen years of colonial travel, 
and was asked with pride whether the English had ever done 
anything like that for the benefit of their colonial subjects! 
When he replied that you could travel a thousand miles in an 
automobile in the Federated Malay States on roads as good as 
the Massachusetts State roads, his statement was met, if not 
with absolute incredulity, at least with the last degree of surprise. 
It was the same thing, he says, in a hundred matters. The real 
depth of American official ignorance on such subjects may be 
gauged from the fact that, several months after the appearance 
of Mr. Ireland’s criticism, even Mr. W. H. Taft, speaking with 
authority as a former Governor of the Philippine Islands, explained 
that the problem of education in those islands was much more 
difficult than in India because in the Philippines there were 
twelve different dialects, instead of one common language fit to 
be used by a civilised people! Whatever attempts at enlighten- 
ment may be made by Mr. Ireland or other critics, this attitude 
of mind is hopelessly incorrigible. In May 1905, General F. D. 
Grant, who held high military rank in the Philippines for three 
years, publicly declared that the work of the Americans there 
had been so creditable as to be the wonder of the world. “I 
have recently heard people speak,” said he, ‘‘of what we have 
done for the Philippines, and wonder why the English have not 
done as much for India.” 

In literature the ambition to lift oneself up by pulling at 
one’s own boot straps is not so general, but there is increasing 
evidence of it, especially in the West. The theory has been 
most vehemently expounded by the late Frank Norris, in 
his collection of articles entitled The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist. Books, forsooth, have no place in the novelist’s equip- 
ment; they will only cumber and confuse him. The American 
writer should cultivate his own vine instead of gathering “the 
sodden lees of an ancient crushing.” Similarly, a popular 
Californian author and editor, Mr. Herbert Bashford, has ex- 
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horted his fellow labourers on the Pacific Coast to “ throw off 
the musty grip of the past,” to “ get clean away from ancient 
restrictions and stereotyped forms,’ &c. The only adequate 
comment is this quotation from Matthew Arnold: ‘ Only when 
one is young and headstrong can one thus prefer bravado to 
experience, can one stand by the Sea of Time and, instead of 
listening to the solemn and rhythmical beat of its waves, choose 
to fill the air with one’s own whoopings to start the echo.” 

Some of the keener sighted of American leaders are not blind 
to the wastefulness of this insistence on practising over again 
what has been sufficiently tested already. ‘The world’s 
memory,” says Dr. Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton 
University, ‘‘must be kept alive, or we shall never see an end of 
its old mistakes. We are in danger to lose our identity and 
become infantile in every generation. That is the real menace 
under which we cower everywhere in this age of change.” It 
may possibly be of some advantage to the discipline of a nation 
that it should grope along its own way to wisdom, just as it is 
well for a boy in learning arithmetic to discover for himself how 
his sums are to be worked out. But even in the education of 
the individual there are stages when progress is immensely 
quickened by outside assistance, and even impossible without it. 
And the nation which is content to become ‘‘infantile in every 
generation”? must at any rate abandon all ambition to lead the 
world. You may not plead infancy and at the same time claim 
the authority and influence of manhood. The peril against which 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson uttered his warning becomes more acute 
every year in proportion as the conditions of American life grow 
more complex. It is an instructive study to read the social 
contrasts noted by Nathaniel Hawthorne fifty years ago between 
the England and the America of his time and to observe how 
few of these differences remain to-day. In the belief that there 
is some magical transmuting power in the atmosphere of America, 
the problems of labour have been so neglected that they have 
become a menace no less threatening than in older countries, and 
in other respects also the vaunted “simplicity” of American life 
is rapidly disappearing. In other words, the contempt of out- 
side experience is taking its revenge upon those who are confident 
that they could fare prosperously without paying heed to the 
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lessons of the past. Sometimes one may compare the results to 
what happens in the religious world when the study of Church 
history is neglected. The imagination of the unwary is captured 
by novel doctrines which presently turn out to be old heresies 
satisfactorily disposed of centuries ago. As Dr. Denney says: 
“A fresh eye is too apt to discover things which have not only 
been discovered already, but found out.’ These doctrines 
succumb once more to a repetition of the old criticism, but 
meanwhile their revival and refutation absorb time and energy 
and leave the general situation just what it was before. And in 
cases where the experimenter is lucky enough to hit upon the 
right method, the net product is not more fruitful than the 
labours of the villager in one of Mr. Baring Gould’s stories, who 
spent his spare time for many years in the preparation of a 
concordance to the Bible, quite unaware that he had been 
anticipated by Alexander Cruden. 

That is the kind of risk to which a man is exposed when he 
is satisfied to ‘‘go ahead ” as soon as he has got his idea, with- 
out stopping to ascertain whether the same happy thought has 
visited any one else before him. It is this characteristic that 
has led many observers to a conclusion exactly opposite to the 
truth—the conclusion, namely, that America is an imitative 
nation. They find American writers on politics, sociology or 
education recommending schemes which are already a common- 
place in other countries, and they accordingly infer that these 
suggestions are a tribute consciously paid to foreign example. 
In many instances, however, the real explanation is that the 
mind of an American thinker has been independently at work 
on the problem, entirely unaided by the history of previous 
successes and failures. In his effort to be dazzlingly novel the 
American too often overlooks Lowell’s caution that “ originality 
consists quite as much in the power of using to purpose what it 
finds ready to hand as in that of producing what is absolutely 
new.” He thus becomes, to borrow a distinction made by Mr. 
W. D. Howells in another connection, so original as to be 
almost aboriginal. He forgets that the real advantage of being 
untrammelled by the past is largely forfeited when one is 
content to remain untaught by it also. 

HERBERT W. Horwitt. 


SUFFRAGE AND ANTI-SUFFRAGE—A 
WOMAN WORKER’S APPEAL 


No thoughtful person will deny that the present agitation about 
Woman Suffrage is the most alarming symptom of decadence we, 
as a nation, have to face at this moment. To the women 
workers whose powers of reflection have not been quite deadened 
by the routine of professional work, by endurance of the heavy 
fatigue this imposes on feminine organisations, or, as in some 
cases, by removal, in consequence of their labours, from contact 
‘ ith common everyday experience, it is being brought forcibly 

me that no single factor at this date threatens us with such 
rapidly accelerated degeneration. 

Women workers are not less proud than other women; 
personally, they would rather go on to the last gasp than own 
that they are being urged beyond their strength; where their 
own interests only are at stake the idea of appealing for help is 
peculiarly abhorrent to them. But, once they have been forced 
to realise that any further over-driving is going to seriously 
impair the national welfare, then they have to confess that the 
time for reticence is past. 

That time came when politicians made it clear that they 
were going to leave to women themselves the duty of demon- 
strating what it has at last become imperatively necessary to 
demonstrate, that is to say the inadvisability of imposing on 
women this new responsibility of the suffrage: since when it has 
also been shown that this question is not one for the married 
women or for young ladies living under the paternal roof, because 
the vote will not be given to them; but that it is on the house- 
holding women, most of whom will be working to maintain that 
household, that the burden of political responsibility is to lie. 
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So confused is the thinking on this subject that there are 
many who still deny that for women the suffrage is a responsi- 
bility, and serious persons can yet be found to ask: “ What 
unreasonable demand is made upon women’s time if they go to 
the poll to record their vote?” With half the advocates of 
woman suffrage, ‘‘ Votes for Women”’’ ismerely an affair of the 
polling booth. Any one who has been in contact with the lives 
of men knows well that the possession of that politica] responsi- 
bility of which the vote is but an outward sign, places them 
under the necessity of expending on organisation, demonstration, 
and so forth, an amount of energy which forms no small share of 
the sum total of masculine activities. It is not likely that the 
extreme partisan women we have lately been introduced to are 
going to have their ardour extinguished by the bestowal of the 
vote. We may expect it on the contrary to be redoubled and 
invigorated by success. And when these extremists do possess 
the vote, it seems likely that they will make political responsi- 
bility a much more serious, all-absorbing affair for the female 
than it has ever been for the male. The headlong feminine 
methods now applied by the militants to their suffrage campaign, 
once transferred to a reform of the customs and habits of their 
moderate fellow women, will leave those unfortunate moderates 
very little choice as to whether they will confine their political 
activity to the polling booth. Counter-organisations, demonstra- 
tions, and the rest will make a demand on feminine energies 
which will leave the men’s performance as far behind, as the 
suffrage agitation does other agitations. No, it is too late 
to say that possession of the vote is only going to involve 
women in occasional visits to the polling booth. It is going 
to be their heaviest responsibility. 

The inherent incapacity of the sex to discharge such a responsi- 
bility has been, one might have thought, more than proved by the 
suffragists. But owing to that dangerous love of novelty, that 
instinctive thirst for a spectacle, especially a savage spectacle 
(additional symptom of degeneracy), everywhere at present 
observable, the yelling, screeching, scratching, biting displays we 
have witnessed lately have won for the suffragists, it seems, a 
number of adherents among the reckless and unreflecting part of 
mankind quite outweighing the total of those more serious persons 
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they have alienated. It is, perhaps, when human nature is taken 
into account, a not unnatural result. But it has imposed on 
women workers the painful necessity of making an appeal for 
assistance in the accomplishment of their new task of withstand- 
ing the imposition of what will be to them a real cruelty. How 
painful this necessity is to them must be evident when it is 
remembered that they are not particularly well equipped even 
for making this appeal; that they are already working, many of 
them, to execute a man’s task with a woman’s strength; and 
that to speak will mean owning up that many of them feel that 
a little more is expected of them already than is quite fair or 
reasonable, as also their conviction that if upon them principally 
is to devolve the heavy task of averting what threatens to be a 
national disaster, the only wise and honest course for them is to 
confess at once that they are not equal to performing it. 

The suffrage question, shorn of the many nondescript accre- 
tions it has accumulated in the course of its career, is a very 
simple matter, so simple, indeed, that thereis danger in that very 
fact; no one can believe that it is so simple as it really is. What 
we have actually to face is this. On the suffrage side we see 
exceptionally endowed women, women of quite extraor inary 
capacity of intellect and of physical endurance; women who feel, 
and rightly, that they are capable of undertaking and executing 
not only any task under the sun, but every kind of task at once; 
associated with them we find other women upon whom the favours 
of fortune have been so lavishly showered that they also enjoy this 
same exhilarating sense of omnipotence—the Vanderbilts and 
others of the millionaire class, whose espousal of this cause is 
announced from America; and behind these leaders we find a solid 
mass of women possessed not only of a reassuring conviction that 
they do everything they do supremely well, but that it must 
ultimately be for the good of mankind if they add to their own 
peculiar and allotted task some performance of those labours 
which have been hitherto considered masculine. These must 
evidently be the women who are unusually skilful and competent, 
really the exceptional part of womankind; it will at once there- 
fore be conceded, the minority. Opposed to these aspirants for 
the suffrage, we, the great majority, shamefacedly conscious of 
our limitations, straining after the accomplishment of our task 
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to the accompaniment of a sense of imperfection we can never 
escape from, disagreeably conscious that, taken as a demonstra- 
tion only, we could make no show against the brilliant creatures 
opposed to us, we cannot but be aware that when it comes to 
proving even thé inability that lies at the root of our unreadiness 
to undertake further responsibilities, we are hopelessly handicapped 
in this effort to do so by the very inferiority that causes our 
reluctance. 

And yet it is the average woman who should have been con- 
sidered in discussing the extension of the suffrage to women, as 
suffragists have shown in their careful elimination of this important 
factor from their statement of the problem. The suffragist argu- 
ment is based on the capacity of the exceptional women to under- 
take that most exceptional task, so exceptional that we have 
only in rare instances seen it attempted, the discharge by one 
person of a man’s functions as well as a woman’s. Is it fair to 
require of the average woman what it has not yet been proved 
that the exceptional ones are capable of performing ? 

The case of the average woman is a hard one on this occasion. 
She is not particularly clever at explaining herself lucidly, and 
yet a man cannot quite understand without being told. It has 
been said that as long as the world endures there will always be 
one field of exploration which can never be worked out. Every 
man, in fact, sets out on a voyage of discovery when he tries to 
get into the mind of a woman. Though many modern women 
say this is not the case when a woman does thesame with a man, 
there are some for whom the sense of adventure eternally endures. 
Nothing has been such a surprise to women for a long time, as 
the extraordinary trouble taken lately by one or two eminent 
masculine thinkers to show that their objections to the suffrage 
for women imply no disbelief in the equality of men’s and women’s 
intellectual capacity. How is one to convey to the masculine 
understanding that serious women workers have quite another 
point of view, that average women of any maturity never lose 
their sense of wonder at the way in which average men accom- 
plish without effort some things that involve strain to themselves ? 
Schoolgirls, we know, when their work is adjudged inferior to 
that of a male competitor, sometimes attribute the verdict to a 
conspiracy on the part of men against them, and some women 
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carry this schoolgirl attitude through life. But thoughtful 
women. honestly acknowledge the superior aptitude of the male 
for certain activities, and secretly prefer that their own energies 
should be employed in those directions where the male, in his 
turn, must admire their especial skill. It will \e seen that no 
humility need therefore be implied in the conviction of the Anti- 
Suffrage woman that it would be kinder not to call on her to 
undertake what is so peculiarly calculated to display her deficien- 
cies as the suffrage is. But the more the average woman reflects 
upon the number of words that would be required to make any 
man understand what she has always so perfectly well known 
herself that she never thought of mentioning it before, the more 
she is forced to decide that she had better simply request that 
this should be taken for granted. She is, after all, the only 
person who can really know, and she feels that it is wiser not to 
burden her appeal with too much preliminary justification. 
What she is most anxious to make known is this: that she 
not only holds the suffrage agitation, accompanied as it is by 
the hysteria and mendacity of which we have witnessed so many 
examples, to be a sympton of decadence, but that she believes 
this decadence itself to be largely the result of a false conception 
of woman’s position in society; that she further believes that if 
decadence preceded the demand for the suffrage and caused it, 
the granting of the suffrage is bound to still further magnify this 
misconception in such alarming degree that it will lead to absolutely 
fatal degeneration. It cannot be too strongly urged that it is 
the degeneration of the race that is bound to follow on the grant- 
ing of the suffrage to women in our present condition of civilisa- 
tion. It is a national duty to avert this degeneration. On this 
women base their appeal for national support in fighting againstit. 
Women know, what men do not seem to have perceived, that 
it is not an ideal, a heaven-born Licensing Bill that is going to 
strike at our great national vice of drunkenness. To find the 
root of the evil it is really necessary to go back to first causes, 
and the existence of the public house is an effect, not a cause, of 
the desire for drink, It is not possible to deal with this calamity 
of our drunkenness while disregarding that primitive wisdom 
of humanity which dates from the Garden of Eden. In this 
problem, as in all others, it is indispensable to see what is the 
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woman’s share. That the blame in such things rests ultimately 
with her, is irrefutable testimony to the important réle she plays 
on the human stage, a réle the importance of which is so terrible, 
so awful that only the most rash and foolhardy, rather than the 
most courageous, would wish to add one fresh responsibility to it. 

If the working man always had a well-kept home, an exem- 
plary wife, and well-prepared food waiting for him at the end of 
his hard day’s toil, would there be so much drunkenness as 
there is? If the working men who are being born year by year 
were born into cleaner surroundings, of mothers who had more 
of that knowledge women nowadays seem so often unable to 
acquire, the knowledge of rearing children, as well as of preparing 
foodand keeping a home habitable for the fathers of their children, 
would there be so much probability as there is that these working 
men, grown to man’s estate, will drink their way to ruin, how- 
ever superior a wife they may light upon? Would there be so 
many women drinkers? It is the tritest commonplace, long ago 
worn threadbare, that by the cradle and the fireside is installed 
the supreme ruler, the ruler of each man’s destiny: she who 
holds in her hands the fate of the children. Ask how she is 
acquitting herself there. Scientific men will give you no uncer- 
tain answer. Their reply will involve much tedious detail as to 
unsatisfactory feeding, want of cleanliness and of all that is so 
important to the health of manand infant. If youdo not believe 
them, go to the schools. Ask, it is not a savoury question, but 
ask, how many children’s heads are free from vermin: there are 
schools where you will be fortunate if you hear of one. 

Can there be a question whether it is more advisable to 
instruct women how better to discharge the duties, the grand and 
awful duties, they are already invested with, or to impose on 
them new ones? 

Or can any one who has been near to the lives of the very, 
very poor, lay all the blame for all their wrongdoing, for all their 
unsatisfactory performance at their own door? No, it is where 
the larger liberty is, where human creatures are not the slaves 
of those bodily needs which must be ministered to somehow by 
work done between dark and dark, often enough in the dark 
hours when the rest of the world is sleeping, before a man has 
earned the right to pause and think, that the blame lies. Dimly 
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the poor know it. They showed it at the French Revolution. 
They are showing it now. Does not the poor mother, driven, 
harassed, often incompetent, who yet is bringing up somehow, in 
the midst of squalor and discomfort, the family that her richer 
sister will not interrupt the round of her pleasures and gaieties to 
bear and rear, declare it when she says of one of the spoilt 
women who protest that they are the equals of men, “Them fine 
ladies don’t know what it is to be a woman?” 

For it is because the wealthier women have been neglecting 
the first elementary duties of women that the poor have come to 
this. Where can the fine and complicated art of housekeeping 
be learnt as well as in the houses of the rich, where there is 
leisure, and need for every kind of household skill from the 
highest to the lowest? But women have long ago forgotten that 
they might afford in their own domain a training given by the 
dames of a former day to damsels of varying degree as well as to 
serving maids, a training which included much ministering to 
and care of the poor, as well as valuable personal intercourse 
between different ranks. In the deepest sense this is the day of 
the machine-made in the household; the old Christian, personal 
relationships have been abolished. William Morris spent a 
magnificent lifetime in one long fruitless endeavour to recall men 
to a sense of the beauty of the old order, and the waves of time 
have closed over him. What is there left to show that any one 
understood ? Are we to suppose that all his grain has been 
thrown overboard, and the husks carefully cherished, the tradition 
of beautiful decoration only that ministers to the gratification of 
the rich ? Women have practised as well as preached their con- 
tempt for art and craft within their own walls until the contagion 
has spread from upper to lower class. Ready as they have 
shown themselves to undergo the severe technical training required 
of one who aspires to earn an income as a hired labourer in the 
market, they will not train in the same way to work in the home, 
neither will they consent to earn that income, as they easily 
could, in their own home. It is to be observed that although 
they will submit to long hours of close work and even to severe 
discipline outside, anything of the kind is regarded as unendurable 
injustice and hardship once the necessity for it is asserted under 
their own roof-tree. 
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What is it that makes women so averse from remaining within 
the sheltering walls of home, that makes the very poor herd into 
bleak factories, where the pay is wretchedly poor, where hard 
living replaces the comparatively soft living of the private house, 
and apply for any arduous, unhealthy task in the rough outside 
world, rather than face the chilly atmosphere of woman-governed 
domesticity. Is it not really that women have, in very truth, 
ceased to govern: they have relinquished their household task to 
any one who can be found for pay to perform it. The boredom 
of personal supervision will never be endured by the luxurious 
modern woman. And other not minor evils have crept in. It 
seems not only that the upper-class women are fast losing the trick 
of home-making, that mistresses have shirked the difficulties there 
are in the relations between those who serve and those who are 
served (there must always be difficulties, though these should not 
be insuperable even in this complex age of ours), by keeping at a 
distance and imposing a rule of speechlessness on their dependents, 
but that there must be, somehow, where women are the dominant 
factor, some lack of gentleness, of respect for the individuality 
and personality of the governed, which makes so many women 
impatient of household control, not to be coaxed or coerced from 
their refusal to stay at home in the houses from which the man 
goes forth in the morning only to return at nightfall. Whatever 
explanation lies at the root of the poorer women’s preference for 
factory life over household service, for their transference to 
careers in which the acquisition of household skill is impossible 
to them, it is this disastrous want of household training which 
accounts for so much that is deplorable to-day in the lives of 
the very poor. It is the personal factor which has got to be 
dealt with before women can claim fitness for political responsi- 
bility, or to vote or legislate for other women. 

But the most aggressive portion of womankind are hammering, 
clamouring for further extinction of the dear, domestic, delightful 
household tasks that all right-minded children and women, not 
strictly prohibited from indulging their natural bent, adore from 
the day of the doll’s house until the day that ends everything for 
them. Thenearer the schools are approaching to a restoration of 
the old ideals, the faster and the louder grows the suffragist exe- 
cration of woman’s sphere, the appeal for Votes for Women and 
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for all the round of political duty they will bringin their train. 
Assiduously and insidiously the poison is being spread. Women 
with money, brains, and leisure at their disposal, have conceived 
this evil idea of setting on foot an organisation to instil into the 
working women contempt for the old-fashioned, simple ideals of 
womanhood, of sending out organisers to collect more money and 
thus procure the means to spread the poison further, and now the 
amour propre as well as the professional income of these organisers 
is at stake, depending on their success in this new and undesir- 
able réle for women, that of political organiser. Where is it to 
end? Women workers are in despair. Never, they are told by 
the suffragists, can they expect to catch up with this snowball of 
organisation, this evil which it seems only possible to reach by 
the same evil, by counter organisation. Those women who are 
taking their life’s duty seriously, who are struggling to earn their 
day’s wage and not relinquish the unprofessional feminine tasks 
they still are desperately clinging to, in spite of discouragement 
and loudly expressed contempt (the suffragist male who boasts 
his chivalry on espousing the cause of the suffragette has not much 
of it to spare for the women who are noé suffragettes), how can 
they organise and meet on their own ground, for instance, those 
suffragist organisers in the north who are paid to work up the factory 
hands there into asense of grievance at their non-possession of 
the vote? We will suppose that a woman worker wrote to offer 
sympathy to the Anti-Suffrage League at its inception, together 
with such small contribution as she could spare. The reply that 
welcomed her avowal of sympathy probably contained an inquiry 
whether she could undertake to work. The working woman 
would have to reply that the work she already did, left her very 
little leisure, and that that leisure was claimed by home cares, 
though doubtless what she can do she is doing tohelp. But how 
can women endeavouring to combine housework and office-work 
do really effective work against so many women who have clearly 
no definite duties, and who as clearly possess considerable means, 
or they could not have spent the time in the streets that they have 
lately expended there, or hold Suffrage At Homes day by day as 
they arenow doing? Women workers have to appeal to the general 
public to help them tocrush out this poison before it is too late. 
Shall they appeal in vain? It is not for money they ask, but for 
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the expression everywhere, with strength and vigour, of such a 
force of public opinion as shall make it impossible for us again 
in this generation to fall into such a peril. It is an appeal 
to all who read this to use every ounce of personal influence 
they possess to bring about this end. 

The writer who makes this appeal is a woman worker who 
has endeavoured to the best of her ability to combine first 
teaching and then historical research with housekeeping. A 
twenty years experience of steady work has led her to the con- 
clusion that it will be a cruelty to impose on women of her class 
the triple burden of wage-earning, housekeeping, and political 
responsibility. What such women workers want when their 
present double task is accomplished is not political excitement, 
but rest and quiet. These views are held by many women of 
her own acquaintance, who are called upon to discharge the 
same double debt as herself. They have at last come to the 
conclusion that their profound reluctance to incur a responsibility 
which they feel peculiarly unfitted to discharge has received 
inadequate attention in consequence of their having been too 
much absorbed in tasks already theirs to give expression to it. 


M. E. Srmmxrns. 


THE OXFORD THACKERAY 


Srnce the appearance, some years ago, of Thackeray’s works in 
the “ Biographical’? Edition, which, from Lady Ritchie’s introduc- 
tions, must always retain a distinctive and special value, there 
have been several competitive, if not rival, issues. There is, for 
instance, that of Messrs. Macmillan, reproducing, wholly or mainly, 
the text of the first editions; there is also a pretty “Temple ”’ 
edition, with notes by Mr. Walter Jerrold. And now Mr. Henry 
Frowde has added to these another, which, besides the happy 
accident of its being the latest, may fairly lay claim to particular 
merits of its own. It is excellently printed and produced; and it 
is extremely moderate in price. You may get it thick or thin, 
according to your fancy—that is to say, you may have it on 
ordinary paper, or on that frail-looking but durable Oxford India 
film, which compresses the thousand pages of The Newcomes to a 
width of three-quarters of an inch. You can also obtain it bound 
in a style as simple as that of Southey’s “‘Cottonian” library, or 
sumptuous enough for the shelves of the most fastidious book- 
lover. It claims to be the fullest in the market, and its 
arrangement, as that of such collections should be, is mainly 
chronological. It has also an admirable and exhaustive index. 
These are definite and praiseworthy characteristics ; but—as 
we shall show—the Oxford Thackeray has some others which 
are equally exceptional. In the first place, it is very liberally 
illustrated. There is a goodly gallery of Thackeray portraits, from 
Devile’s bust in the National Portrait Gallery, to the less-known 
drawing by Goodwyn Lewis in the Public Library at Kensington. 
There are admirable facsimiles of Thackeray’s beautiful neat 
script—pages of The Newcomes, from the Museum at Charterhouse; 
pages of Esmond, from the original MS. at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. But it is in the reproduction, which the multiplied 
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processes now make so easy, of the earlier illustrations that these 
volumes are richest. Here are all the etchings and woodcuts of 
Cruikshank to Rebecca and Rowena and the Fatal Boots; here are 
Dicky Doyle’s designs to The Newcomes ; here are those of Fred 
Walker to Philip and Denis Duval, and of Kenny Meadows to the 
Heads of the People. Also there are the illustrations of the author 
himself to Vanity Fair, to Pendennis, to the Virginians, to the 
Rose and the Ring, and the rest. In addition to these, there is a 
“vast ’’ of specimens from Punch, and other sources, of what 
Thackeray pleasantly called his “own candles,” Asto the merit 
of this side of his talent, opinion has been somewhat divided. But 
compared, as they can in this connection be compared, with the 
leading comic art of Thackeray’s day, we see little to choose 
between the artist and his contemporaries. Indeed, we find no 
reason for putting him much below Doyle; and, in the matter of 
initial letters, we hold the pair—in invention, at all events—to 
have been nearly equal; while if Thackeray cannot be regarded 
as rivalling Cruikshank in occasional tragic power (and we are 
not sure that he does not so rival him in the picture of Sir Pitt’s 
Last Stage), he seldom declines, as the artist of the Fatal Boots 
does sometimes decline, into sheer broad-grin and horse-collar 
hilarity. It may, of course, be urged that some of the Punch 
illustrations are of the most occasional kind, and that the Lardner 
boutades, and a few others, were scarcely worth reviving. But, 
when allis said and done, these sketches, whatever their technical 
merits or demerits, are part of the author’s intellectual output, 
and—where they illustrate his writings—represent, more nearly 
than it would be possible for any second person to represent, what 
he wished to convey to his readers.* 


* Thackeray has been accused of conscious caricature, even in his graver 
graphic efforts; and it may be admitted that, with every primarily humorous 
artist, the grotesque will often assert itself inopportunely. M. Hippolyte Taine, 
who regarded Peggy O’Dowd and M. Alcide de Mirobolant as literary caricatures, 
would probably not object to their being artistically presented as such. But 
there is an anecdote in the Roundabout Paper De Finibus which oddly vindi- 
cates Thackeray both as artist and author. He had, he tells us, invented 
Captain Costigan of Pendennis “out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of 
characters.” Years after, he was “ smoking in a tavern parlour one night— 
and this Costigan came into the room alive—the very man: the most remark- 
able resemblance of the printed sketches of the man, of the rude drawings in which 
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These illustrations, then—there are said to be nearly two 
thousand of them—form a feature of the new edition which 
cannot be overrated. But that edition is also fortunate in 
another respect—it is most capably edited and arranged. Mr. 
Saintsbury, to whom this office has fallen, requires no commen- 
dation at our hands. His reputation as a critic and man of 
letters is not a matter of yesterday, or the day before. Yet, in 
this particular instance, it may be pertinent to observe that 
few scholars of our time would seem to be better equipped. As 
the historian of both English and French literature, as the 
intimate student of the rise and development of the novel, as 
the editor of Fielding and Sterne—of Balzac and Mérimée, he 
has manifestly initial qualifications not often to be found com- 
bined in one and the same person. What is still more to the 
point, he is a fervent and faithful admirer of the writer of Esmond 
and Vanity Fair. His study of his theme, he says in his 
‘‘ Preface,” ‘has at least one justification—it is of an author who 
has been, for more than forty years, more frequently in the 
hands, and more constantly in the head and heart of the student, 
than any other in prose and almost than any other in rhyme.”’ 
In other words he himself is as he says of Thackeray’s old friend, 
the late Sir Frederick Pollock—“ vir Thackeraianissimus.” “ For 
more than forty years,” also reminds us that, although Mr. 
Saintsbury neither knew nor (to the best of his belief) ever saw 
his author, he is to some extent of that author’s day—no slight 
recommendation in this epoch of short memories and shorter- 
lived notorieties. If, as he observes elsewhere, he can recall 
the “green covers” of Bleak House in the booksellers’ windows, 
he must also recall the yellow covers of The Newcomes and The 
Virginians. Nor can he have forgotten the first volumes of the 
Cornhill Magazine, and that mournful sixth column in the Times 
of Christmas 1863, which told those who had fretted a little over 
the langueurs of Philip that Denis Duval would never be finished, 


I had depicted him. [The italics are ours.] He had the same little coat, the 
same battered hat, cocked on one eye, the same twinkle in that eye.” He spoke 
with an Irish brogue; he had been in the army; and he completed the likeness 
by accepting a glass of brandy-and-water, and volunteering a song. In the 


same paper Thackeray says parenthetically and significantly that Walker's 
Philip Firmin is not Ais Philip. 
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since, for its inventor, “Finis had come to an end, and the 
Infinite had begun.” 

To call the Oxford Thackeray complete, would not be strictly 
accurate. Although it may fairly be described as “the fullest,” 
there have been omissions of set purpose. For instance, in spite 
of the opinion of some “eminent hands,” Mr. Saintsbury has 
not scrupled to leave out Elizabeth Brownrigge—that notorious 
malefactor, who, in Canning’s parody of Southey— 


whipp’d two female ’prentices to death 
And hid them in the coal-hole. 


Although, like the subsequent Catherine, obviously prompted 
by the peculiarities of Eugene Aram and the Bulwer school, 
Mr. Saintsbury can find no evidence that Thackeray is responsible 
for the Brownrigge épopée. One cannot, of course, be certain. But 
that a writer who, from youth to maturity, revealed himself at all 
times and everywhere, does not so reveal himself in an anonymous 
piece which is attributed to him, is a very sufficient ground for 
not preserving such a piece, except in some supplementary limbo 
of doubtful performances. Thackeray’s fame can do without 
Elizabeth Brownrigge. On the other hand it may occasionally 
happen that papers, such as the semi-political letters of “ Our 
Own Correspondent” from Paris to the Constitutional, though 
manifestly authentic, may from the writer’s lack of sympathy 
with his task, represent him at his worst and weakest; and in 
this case, too, a sound editorial faculty has no option but to 
pronounce sentence of banishment. For these, and other ex- 
cluded things, Mr. Saintsbury gives very excellent and categorical 
explanation in the seventeen “ Introductions” which accompany 
the volumes and which, indeed, would almost make a volume, 
and a most interesting volume, by themselves. From the chrono- 
logical arrangement which has with certain modifications been 
adopted, they take the form of a sequence of connected chapters, 
rather than detached essays, and so constitute a corpus of 
Thackeray criticism, which, by its close insight and trained 
ability, its happily-remembered illustrations, and its opulence of 
information, cannot safely be neglected by any student in the 
future. In the first and last of these “Introductions” is in- 
cluded a sufficient array of biographical facts to satisfy any 
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reader as yet unacquainted with the somewhat scanty material 
of the existing lives. ; 

What strikes one most forcibly in turning over the pages of 
the earlier volumes, is the inordinate and exceptional amount of 
preliminary work done by Thackeray before he finally ‘‘ rang the 
bell” with Vanity Fair. This is the more notable because it is 
not difficult (after the event) to detect many indications of his 
coming triumphs in these only partially successful or wholly un- 
successful “ prolusions”’ of his probationary epoch. In Catherine 
and The Luck of Barry Lyndon there is much of Esmond and The 
Virginians ; the reviews in the Times and elsewhere anticipate 
something of The Humourisis and The Four Georges: there are 
premonitions in essays like the ‘“Curate’s Walk” of the 
inimitable Roundabout Papers ; the famous Quadrilateral of novels 
has its first foreshadowings in the Shabby Genteel Story, the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond and so forth; while the Burlesques, the 
Ballads, the Prize Novelists, the Snob Papers, and the Sketch- 
and Christmas-Books are everywhere strewn full-handed with the 
first fruits of the wit, satire, humour, grasp of character, happy 
phrasing, and unflagging invention which go to make up the later 
efforts of the Master. Yet no fewer than ten volumes of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s seventeen have been exhausted, and the writer has 
reached his mid-literary career, before the little pilot-boat of Mrs. 
Perkins’ Ball, the unequal Snob Papers, and the great novel of 
Vanity Fair (the last only gradually) at length usher him into 
his inheritance of previously unfulfilled renown. 

In the “Introduction” to Vanity Fair, Mr. Saintsbury so 
exactly “ places” that masterpiece, and so scientifically defines 
its precise function in the evolution of English fiction, that, even 
at the risk of a prolonged quotation, we venture to reproduce his 
words : 


A succession of great novelists from Richardson onwards had been endea- 
vouring to bring the novel proper—the prose fiction which depends upon ordinary 
life and character only—into complete being. Fielding had very nearly done 
it: but what was ordinary life in his time had ceased to be ordinary. Miss 
Austen had quite done it: but she had deliberately restricted her plan. In the 
thirty years between her death and the appearance of Vanity Fair attempts at 
it had multiplied enormously in number: but the magnificent success of Scott 
in another line had drawn off the main body of attention and attempt—to no 
great profit. The really distinguished novels since Scott, had been sports of 
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eccentric talent like Peacock’s; specialist studies like Marryat’s; medleys of 
genius and failure of genius like Bulwer’s and Disraeli’s ; brilliant but fantastic, 
and not poetically fantastic, nondescripts like the work of Dickens. 

After, or rather amid all this chase of rather wandering fires, there came for- 
ward once more, “the proper study of mankind,” unerringly conducted as such, 
but also serving as occasion for consummate work in art. The old, old contrast of 
substance and shadow is almost the only one for Thackeray’s figures and those 
of his immediate predecessors and contemporaries. In comparison (though by 
no means always positively) they walk and act while the others only flit and 
gesticulate; they speak with the voice pepédrav avOpandy, while the others 
squeak and gibber; they live and move and have being, while the others dance 
the dance of puppets and execute the manceuvres of ombres chinoises. . . . As 
always—because a writer of this kind is rather the first articulate prophet of a 
new revelation than its monopolist—something of the same quality was soon 
diffused.* But he was the first prophet : and to this day he is the greatest. 


Mr. Saintsbury has other things to say of Vanity Fair: but 
to these we must refer the reader. We observe, however, with 
pleasure that he is not prepared to endorse M. Taine’s preference 
for Valérie Marneffe as a conception over Becky Sharp. While 
he is at one with the French critic in considering Thackeray 
hard upon Becky, he holds that, Beatrix Esmond excepted, 
“there is no woman so great in English literature out of Shake- 
speare.” And, as an editor of Balzac, he is entitled to his 
opinion. 

The reference to Beatrix reminds us that there have been 
recent indications that modern criticism, seeking vaguely after 
originality, may come at length to assert that Hsmond in reality fails 
to revive the eighteenth century, and that its author did not, as he 
fondly believed, “copy the language of Queen Anne.” So, some- 
times, the pendulum swings! In the meantime, Mr. Saintsbury 
is worth listening to. The process of Thackeray in the histori- 
cal novel was: 


Not merely to discuss or moralise, but to represent the period as it was, 
without forfeiting the privilege of regarding it from a point of view which it 
had not itself reached . . . Thackeray, with the conveniences of the novel, and 
the demands of his audience, dichotomizes the presentation while observing a 
certain unity in the fictitious person, now of Henry Esmond, now of William 
Makepeace Thackeray himself. If anybody does not like the result, there is 
nothing to be said. But there are those who regard it as one of the furthest 
explorations that we yet possess of human genius—one of the most extraordinary 


* Tts influence is to be traced in Dickens, 
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achievements of that higher imagination which Coleridge liked to call esenoplastic. 
That a man should have the faculty of reproducing contemporary or general life is 
wonderful ; that he should have the faculty of reproducing past life is wonderful 
still more. But that he should thus revive the past and preserve the present 
—command and provide at once theatre and company, audience and perform- 
ance—this is the highest wizardry of all. And this, as it seems to me, is what 
Thackeray had attempted, and more, what he has done, in the History of Henry 
Esmond. 


We had marked other passages for transcription; and notably 
some words on the Humourists, which it is also sometimes the 
passing fashion to under-rate. But we have exceeded the limits 
of quotation, and can only once more call attention to the con- 
spicuous and abiding quality of Mr. Saintsbury’s most valuable 
prolegomena. 

A novel and an interesting feature of the latest Thackeray is 
the Appendixes which preserve the passages discarded by the 
author in his final revisions. These have often given trouble to 
readers perplexed by the absence of something vaguely recollected. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s edition sets all this right. In Vanity Fair, for 
example, he reprints at the end a long extract from the first 
version of the Vauxhall chapter (chapter vi.), showing how 
that incident might have been treated in the “genteel” or the 
‘‘ terrible’’ style, for which we should doubtless read Bulwer or 
Ainsworth. It is clever,as the author always and everywhere is; 
but it is obviously irrelevant, as he himself decided. From Pen- 
dennis, whose even tenor was interrupted by illness, the omissions 
are of necessity more numerous, and uniformly judicious. The 
most important of these deal with the idle Clavering chatter con- 
cerning Helen Pendennis and Pen’s tutor, Mr. Smirke, the curate; 
and with certain traits in the character of the hero’s evil genius 
at Oxbridge, “Captain Macheath,”’ otherwise Mr. Bloundell- 
Bloundell. Another withdrawal—which M. Taine, working on the 
first edition, has, oddly enough, selected for special comment—is 
that relating to Blanche Amory and her tyrannous usage of her 
poor little tiring-maid, Pincott; and indeed it is difficult to guess 
why the author condemned it, seeing that it is quite in keeping 
with the Sylphide’s other feline characteristics. A passage relating 
to the educational shortcomings of the Fotheringay may perhaps 
have been left out becduse, in addition to repetition of things 
said previously, it included a joke about Dante’s having been 
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born at Algiers, already assigned, in the Book of Snobs, to the 
Pontos’ governess, Miss Wirt. Another large excision in chap- 
ter xlv. deals with Love and Mr. Foker. There are also endless 
minor readjustments and corrections which prove how carefully 
a writer, who is sometimes accused of negligence, revised his 
utterances. As the tale of novels lengthens, the suppressions 
grow fewer. Little that is material is taken from Esmond, and 
beyond a high-life anecdote telling rather against Miss Ethel, not 
much from The Newcomes. In The Virginians the cutting is con- 
fined to a few digressive addresses, here more frequent than else- 
where. But no attentive reader will wish to be without know- 
ledge of these, or of the minute and even microscopic evidence 
they afford of the pains which Thackeray devoted to the text of 
his more serious performances. 

Although Mr. Saintsbury has been careful to furnish each work 
with its needful bibliographical foreword, he has not thought it 
desirable, nor was it within his commission, to append illustrative 
notes to his text. For this, apart from the mere printer’s argu- 
ment that they spoil the page, there are of course sufficient 
reasons; and moreover, from an editor who has given so much, 
it would be grasping to ask for more. But the re-reading of 
Thackeray to-day brings forcibly to mind the dictum of Johnson 
that “in sixty or seventy years, or less, all works which describe 
manners, require notes.” He might have added “places” 
as well as “manners.” How few people now, for example, 
recollect Pendennis’s “ Back Kitchen”—the Cider Cellars in 
Maiden Lane! We should not be sorry to have a note—not a 
footnote, but a note at the end of the book like the longer 
notes to Scott’s novels—giving some record of that ‘‘murmurous”’ 
old supper-haunt, with, if possible, a copy of the design from 
Mr. Pips hys Diary, representing the place just “sixty years 
since.’ And the ham-and-beef shop in St. Martin’s Court! 
This has long vanished. But the fact that it figures in chapter i. 
of Catherine, where it is as much a symbol of sempiternity as 
Matthew Arnold’s “crush at the corner of Fenchurch Street ”— 
surely this warrants a passing comment, especially when it is 
remembered that, even on the top of Skiddaw, Charles Lamb 
found it necessary to recur to it in order to rectify his sensa- 
tions! Then there is The Rose and the Ring, of which delectable 
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extravaganza Mr. Saintsbury writes with becoming enthusiasm. 
Lady Ritchie has recently told us that the first scheme included 
a malevolent Fairy Hopstick, afterwards discarded.* This is 
perhaps too slight a matter for the kind of annotation we have 
in mind, though it is worth mention. We were thinking rather 
of those pleasant verses which, in 1864, the late Frederick Locker 
composed about the writing of the book, and the “nice little 
Story”? connected with it—to wit, the invalid daughter of the 
American sculptor, W. W. Story, to whom, at Rome, the author 
read his manuscript as it was composed, and to whom also 
he subsequently presented a copy of the book with a “comical 
little croguis” of himself: 
A sketch of a rather droll couple, 
She’s pretty, he’s quite t’other thing! 
He begs (with a spine vastly supple) 
She will study Zhe Rose and the Ring. 


In the illustrated edition of London Lyrics, there is a pretty 
picture by Doyle of the “ kind Wizard ”’ at the sick child’s sofa, 
holding his paper close to his eyes as he does in the portrait by 
Samuel Laurence. But these and other cognate memorabilia 
were not part of Mr. Saintsbury’s plan, and must of necessity fall 
to his successors. It is all he has left them to do! 


Austin Dosson. 


* Blackstick Papers, 1908, p. 2. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, December 7, 1908 


In the ten years that have elapsed since Spain was driven forth 
from her last possession in the western hemisphere, the United 
States has almost, but not quite, broken from the traditional 
isolation that for nearly a century and a quarter marked her 
relations with all the rest of the world. On the ruins of Spain 
America has risen. The sources of history can be traced back 
to the tiny rivulets of human actions, actions so trivial that a 
man can as easily turn their current as a child candam the source - 
of a mighty river. Had there been a man with a man’s brain in 
Spain or Cuba the Ever Faithful Isle would have remained faith- 
ful to the castles of Arragon and a great political power would 
not have arisen in the west. Fatuously Spain drove the Cubans 
into revolt, and on that fateful May morning when Admiral 
Dewey steamed into Manila harbour, the flag that had waved for 
three hundred years was being lowered. 

In itself an engagement where the risk was so slight and the 
loss of life so small, the Battle of Manila is hardly worthy to be 
dignified with the name of battle; in its consequences so great, 
the sea-fight in the harbour of Manila on May 1, 1908, may rank 
among the decisive battles of the world. Unlike the battles that 
have turned the current of the world’s history it destroyed no 
empires, it wrecked no dynasties, it stayed the march of no world. 
wide conqueror. There was no Darius or Hannibal or Alexander 
to be overthrown. But it brought a great people out of their 
political isolation, and thrust them into the maelstrom of welt- 
politik. When the cable brought to Washington the announcement 
from Dewey that he had destroyed the Spanish fleet and held Manila 
under his guns, no one could foresee that he had scored deeply 
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on the pages of history. Unconsciously he had done what for a 
hundred and twenty-five years all the genius of statesmanship 
had laboured to prevent. A bluff naval officer, with no political 
sagacity, in the hands of fate was a greater instrument of destiny 
than the genius of statesmanship. Statesmanship calculated, 
and hoped, that after having done his work well and thoroughly 
Dewey would heave anchor and leave the Philippines to their 
fate; for Dewey’s instructions were to destroy the fleet of Spain, 
which was as ridiculous a terror to overstrung nerves as a jack-o’- 
lantern at midnight in a churchyard is to a yokel. But Dewey 
was a sailor and no politician. Where he had destroyed he 
remained. Hewaited for the instructions of his superior officers, 
and then it was too late. Fate had spoken before officialdom 
acted, and for good or evil the United States were in the 
Philippines. 

Had Dewey sailed away much political history since then 
would have been unwritten. In the first place, the United States 
would not have been an Asiatic Power; its interest in the affairs 
of the Far East would have been academic rather than real. 
Had Dewey left after the battle itis doubtful if the United States 
would have sent a contingent to take part in the suppression of 
the Boxer uprising and the relief of the besieged legations. Had 
Dewey returned to Hong Kong it is almost certain that last week 
Mr. Root and Baron Takahira would not have appended their 
signatures to adocumentthat marks an epochin the political his- 
tory of the United States, and must have such far reaching world 
consequences that its importance cannot be over-estimated. Be- 
cause of its importance and as a matter of convenient reference— 
and I shall be surprised if it is not frequently referred to in the 
course of the next few years—I give here the full text of this 
short but vital agreement: 

I. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and peaceful 
development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

II. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive ten- 
dencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the region 
above-mentioned, and to the defence of the principle of equal opportunity for 
commerce and industry in China. 


III. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the terri- 
torial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 
IV, They are also determined to preserve the common interests of all 
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Powers in China by supporting, by all pacific means at their disposal, the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity for 
commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

V. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above described, 
or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains for the two 
Governments to communicate with each other in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to what measures they may consider it useful to take. 


Every schoolboy whose study of American history has pro- 
gressed beyond a certain dramatic incident in 1776 and its climax 
in 1781 knows that to the American political mind an “entangling 
alliance’’ has been anathema. The aim of every statesman and 
every diplomat was to steer clear of an alliance, and no President 
or Secretary of State dared to propose a treaty of offence or defence 
knowing that the Senate would refuse to give its assent to a 
convention of that character. Men’s minds become stereotyped 
in the mould of convention. The wisdom of the unwritten law no 
one questioned. 

The Agreement which Mr. Root has signed as the agent of 
the United States, and Baron Takahira as the Ambassador of the 
Emperor of Japan, is not a treaty either nationally or inter- 
nationally. It is not a treaty under American law, because the 
Constitution recognises only one way in which a treaty can be 
legally and constitutionally concluded, and that is by an agree- 
ment entered into between the President and a foreign Power 
which, to become effective, must be ratified by the Senate and 
proclaimed by the President; for a treaty ranks equally with an 
Act passed by Congress as “the supreme law of the land’’; so 
that all treaties, similar to laws, must be officially published to 
enable the people to have cognisance of them. But while not a 
treaty in the strict Constitutional sense this Agreement has the 
same binding force as a treaty on the heads of the two States as 
if it had received the’ sanction of the Senate; it carries with it 
the same moral obligation. A treaty is only valuable so long as 
its provisions are observed in good faith; or, given its most sordid 
and selfish construction so long as it suits the interests of the 
parties concerned, to fulfil its obligations. A mere quibble about 
words or hair-splitting definitions of legal subtleties mean nothing. 
In essence this is a compact made with a very definite purpose 
in view. 

VOL. LII 62 
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Jugglery with words has always been the favourite occupation 
of dialecticians, but the world is swayed very little by the froth 
of dialectics, and moved very much by common sense. It must 
have been patent to every observant student of American 
political thought that during the last few years there has been a 
strong desire to be liberated from the thrall of the past, and to 
wish that the facilities of modern intercourse could be employed. 
The admonition against entangling alliances was no longer needed, 
and no longer served a useful purpose, but the superstition was 
too powerful to be broken. Now one has only to read the leading 
newspapers to see how eagerly they welcome this defiance of 
tradition, and with what ingenuity they defend an agreement 
that is not a treaty, but serves all the purposes of a treaty 
equally as well. If the fear of an entangling alliance was as ever 
present now as it was until a few years ago, we should see this 
fear voiced in the newspapers, which would be able to find suffi- 
cient grounds for condemning the President and Secretary Root 
for having overstepped their Constitutional functions and usurped 
the treaty-making powers of the Senate. But instead of con- 
demnation there has been congratulation; instead of criticism, 
the statesmanship and tact and great ability of Mr. Root is the 
theme of newspapers from one end of the country to the other. 
Tradition dies hard, and in the presence of the dead, joy must be 
decently tempered with regret. There can be no entangling 
alliances, for the political training of a hundred yearsis not to be 
shaken off overnight, and there can be no treaty, because the 
Senate has not spoken; but the public can be educated to see 
that a “reaffirmation of purpose” is harmless, whereas an en- 
tangling alliance is fraught with much peril; an agreement may 
be as satisfactory as a treaty when two persons are of one mind. 
Thus we find in the Washington Post this comment: 

There has been no diplomatic compact entered into in recent times of 
more importance to the two countries directly concerned and to the world at 
large as well, or likely to be more far-reaching and beneficent in its consequences, 
than the recent agreement between the United States and Japan. In no sense 
can it be regarded as an entangling alliance, but simply as a definite arrange- 
ment between two great Powers in the interest of commerce, peace, and good 
understanding. For some unaccountable reason there have been for a long time 


in both countries persons apparently desirous of fomenting dissension and of 
creating a feeling of mutual distrust, dislike, and apprehension. The hearty 
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and genuinely cordial reception of our fleet by the Japanese Government and 
people has gone far to put a stop to this and to strengthen friendly feeling and 
relations. The reaching of this agreement will complete the work and remove 
from international politics one of the bugaboos which alarmists and busybodies 
as well as interested parties here and abroad have been making use of. 


These pages bear testimony to the opinion frequently ad- 
vanced that the United States would in due course of time follow 
the practice of all other nations and enter into alliances; that it 
was inevitable. It was self-evident that as soon as the United 
States became an active participant in international politics and 
had interests outside of its own continent it would be compelled 
by the force of circumstances to make common cause with other 
nations having the same objects in view, and would have to safe- 
guard itself from nations whose purposes were antagonistic. So 
long as the United States was,self-contained alliances were not 
absolutely necessary, but the moment it became a Power with 
Colonies, and it became involved in the greater field of inter- 
national diplomacy, it could not hope to continue to hoe its lonely 
row. It was merely anticipating the future to predict, as was 
done in this Review some years ago, that when the necessity arose 
the United States would form alliances for its advantage in the 
same way that other nations have considered it advisable to enter 
into compacts. No alliances have yet been made, but we are 
measurably close to them. 

It is interesting to trace national psychology and to see how 
the policy of a people is shaped. To Washington having been 
commonly but erroneously attributed the injunction against the 
danger of entangling alliances, for a century or more that has 
been the keynote of all American policy. An alliance was never 
proposed because it was opposed to traditional policy. No 
President dared to advocate it because he feared the consequences. 
and yet possibly more than one President regretted that he was 
tied to tradition. There was another and perhaps equally potent 
reason why alliances were not to be considered. In the old days— 
they seem old now although they were only yesterday; in those 
days, when Americans lived on a continent but thought in 
parishes, whenever an alliance was dimly hinted at certain 
Americans, mostly of foreign birth and recent arrival, saw in the 
suggestion a compact with England, which was not to be thought 
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of. England, in a certain section of the popular mind, not only 
possessed the wisdom of the owl and the cunning of the fox, but 
she was credited with the hypnotism of the serpent and the per- 
suasive eloquence of the devil; England was always supposed to 
be digging pitfalls for American diplomacy baited with an 
alliance. The only way to escape the snare was never to look 
at any alliance, no matter by whom it was proffered or how fair 
it appeared. Gifts borne by the Greeks were regarded with 
suspicion. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the entire American 
point of view has changed in the last ten years, and that is a 
marvellous thing in such a short space of time. Twenty years 
ago, even fifteen, it was the favourite theme of writers in the 
press and public men to write and speak in terms of horror of 
the crimes of England in governing subject races, and English- 
men who read or heard these harsh criticisms attributed them 
to malice. They were not; they were the honest expression of 
misunderstanding, of a want of knowledge of the facts. To a 
people born in the belief that ‘governments only exist by the 
consent of the governed,” to whom the right of self-government 
is an inherent right, it was inconceivable that the power of self- 
government could be denied. England’s occupation of India 
was a proof of crime; the average American looked across the 
border and had a pitying contempt for a people who were 
content to be governed from over the seas. But now that under 
the American flag there are a people who are governed not by 
their own consent but because government is imposed upon 
them by a stronger will and a higher civilisation; now that 
officially there is a distinction drawn between “Continental 
America” and American dependencies; now that Americans 
have to meet the same problems and carry the same burden 
that England has wrestled with and staggered under these many 
years there is a more just appreciation of the responsibilities and 
obligations of power. You cannot cast a stone at England for 
her Indian mote when you have your own Philippines beam ever 
before your eye; Canada seems less incomprehensible when 
Porto Rico is remembered; the crime of Egypt dwindles when 
there are American troops in occupation in Cuba. That 
diplomacy which made alliances necessary was too complex for 
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the plain man to understand; it was to him too suggestive of 
greed and aggression, of a compact made for a nefarious purpose, 
of a violation of the rights of the weak; but it appears quite 
simple, quite praiseworthy, the very summit of virtue when his 
own government enters into an agreement that, appropriate 
enough to the season, is to bring peace on earth and good will 


to all men. So great has been American political development 
in a decade. 


Wherever there is a Gordian knot there is always an 
Alexander to cut it with the finely tempered steel of his 
imagination. To bring about a complete understanding with 
Japan, to allay a good deal of friction that coming from nowhere 
aiter the end of the Russo-Japanese war has increased in intensity 
year by year until it threatened the rupture of good relations, 
to secure the independence and integrity of China and the 
equality of commercial opportunity in the Far East, were 
ambitions that theoretically no American would oppose. Turning 
to the practical measures to be taken to secure these much 
desired results Mr. Root, one of the great foreign ministers of 
his time, found himself confronted with an unwieldy, slow moving, 
and inquisitive Senate. To have submitted to the Senate a 
treaty would in all probability have been to invite defeat, but 
the same end could be reached in a more direct and expeditious 
manner by an interchange of notes. These notes, as I have 
before pointed out, do not constitute a treaty, they impose no 
obligations upon the United States, they cannot be cited in any 
court of law. But between the negotiators they are binding, 
and they have opened the way for simplifying the methods of 
diplomacy. It will be easier now for Mr. Root’s successors to 
make agreements with foreign governments, the Senate will be 
less likely to object to a treaty when it is known that a treaty 
failing an agreement will be accepted in its place. Of course 
it must always be borne in mind that an agreement made be- 
tween a President and a Sovereign only holds good during the 
tenure of office of that President, its intent might perhaps be 
nullified by the direct expression of Congress. But that is 


needlessly borrowing trouble. For the time being the contract 
suffices. 
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When the American constitution was adopted the Senate was 
a small and compact body, and while it was given a veto power 
over the President in the making of treaties it was not imagined 
that it would exercise it to the extent of really sharing with the 
President the conduct of foreign relations. As the Senate has 
increased in size it has assumed an increased right to direct 
foreign policy. It is not necessary here to discuss what some 
writers have termed the usurped powers of the Senate or to 
question the wisdom of these powers having been reposed in the 
Senate; it is only necessary to point out that when a legislative 
body has equal power with an executive in the conduct of foreign 
relations, the executive is almost inevitably bound to be placed 
under some embarrassment. The fact that in this instance the 
President has executed a policy without having consulted the 
Senate or deeming it necessary to ask the approval of that body 
is, as I view it, extremely important and indicative of one of 
those silent constitutional changes that will receive the sanction 
of public approval, because it is a change in the right direction. 
It restores to the President a fuller control of foreign affairs. It 
gives the President, who is responsible for a policy, the means of 
executing it. It really places foreign affairs in the hands of the 
President, and that from every point of view is most desirable. 
With the Senate part of the treaty-making power there is no 
danger that a President will defy prevailing publicsentiment; but 
a President can carry on a great many negotiations on his own 
responsibility that would be impossible if they were subject to 
the approval of the Senate in advance or must receive the 
sanction of the Senate before they become effective. So long as 
the Constitution remains unamended the Senate will still retain 
the power to reject a treaty, but policy can be shaped by the 
President through agreements and notes without the necessity of 
the Senate being consulted. And this is a distinct gain. 

The Agreement is a good thing for all the world as it makes 
for peace and lightens the strain on international relations; it is 
a thing that England especially will welcome. Since the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the irritation against 
Japan that has grown up in this country brought about by the 
school question in California, the immigration of Japanese, the 
mouthings of demagogues, and the advocates of a great navy, 
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who have used the menace of Japan as a bogey to frighten 
timid legislators of an economical turn of mind, there has been 
more or less criticism of England for having entered into an 
alliance with Japan, and a good deal of speculation has been 
indulged in as to what the attitude of England would be in 
case of hostilities between the United States and Japan; the 
tone of that speculative discussion showing that England might 
be regarded as a possible enemy in the event of a conflict. All 
doubt is now removed, The Anglo-Japanese alliance is followed 
by an American-Japanese agreement; the purposes of England 
are almost identical with those of the United States, and both 
powers are animated by the sole desire to preserve peace and 
maintain the status quo rather than to disturb the equilibrium 
and commit aggression. Thanks to the masterly diplomacy of 
Mr. Root the apprehension of war has vanished; the fear that 
England may make common cause with Japan against the 
United States no longer possesses men’s minds. 


Although Mr. Roosevelt is still President, and Mr. Taft is 
merely President-elect, and has neither official position nor power, 
his influence is being almost as sensibly felt as if he were in occu- 
pation of the White House and spoke with authority. He has 
already shown that the pledges he made during the campaign 
were not merely for the sake of catching votes, but were promises 
to be redeemed; but that is exactly what one might expect from 
a man of Mr. Taft’s high character and scrupulous regard for his 
dignity. The Republican Party, in its platform and during the 
campaign, committed itself unequivocally to an immediate revision 
of the Tariff, every one understanding that revision meant a 
reduction of duties. Mr. Cannon, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the men who carry out his policy in the 
House, are ultra-Protectionists, and although they were willing to 
accept the platform during the campaign, after the election they 
were only too ready to forget its obligations, and instead of 
revising the Tariff, leave it practically unaltered. Mr. Taft at 
once caused it to be known that in that case he should be com- 
pelled to oppose the election of Mr. Cannon to the Speakership of 
the next House, and, furthermore, that he would veto any Bill 
that was not in accordance with his views, and did not reduce 
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duties on those imports that are conceded to be unnecessarily 
high. 

It requires a good deal of courage for a President actively to 
oppose the election of a Speaker of his own Party; first, because 
Congress is a co-ordinate body, and is not subordinate to the 
President, and, constitutionally, the President has no more power 
to influence Congress than the King has to control the action of 
Parliament ; and, secondly, any attempt on the part of the Presi- 
dent to interfere with the free choice of the House in the election 
of the Speaker, would be certain to precipitate a fierce Party fight 
that would seriously embarrass the President, and perhaps result 
in Party disaster. But Mr. Taft was prepared to risk everything 
rather than be put in theattitude of betraying the public, and so 
determined was his attitude, that it is now well understood Mr. 
Cannon, instead of opposing Mr. Taft, will work in harmony with 
him. 

That does not mean that the new tariff law will materially 
differ from the one now in operation, or that the existing fiscal 
system of the United States will be changed, and it will abandon 
Protection in favour of Free Trade. The tariff revisionists in 
America are not Free Traders, it is doubtful if a corporal’s guard 
of Free Traders can be found in the United States from Maine 
to California; but there is undoubtedly a very pronounced feeling 
at the present time in favour of a readjustment of duties and 
a reduction of those that are higher than are necessary for the 
purposes of Protection, and are only maintained to enable certain 
favoured manufacturers to obtain excessive profits. A moderate 
extension of the free list and a slight reduction of duties is 
perhaps as far as Congress can be induced to go at the present 
time. 

But the importance of Mr. Taft’s victory lies in the fact that 
it reveals him as his own master, and determined to execute a 
certain line of policy; but that comes as no surprise to those 
who best know the character of the new President. All through 
his career Mr. Taft has never been wanting in courage or resolu- 
tion; he is singularly free from hesitation or expediency, although 
he has great tact and is amenable to reason. But when a deci- 
sion has to be made he acts on his own responsibility, and after 
having cautiously and judicially weighed the evidence he reaches 
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a conclusion from which he is not to be swerved. It is these 
qualities that made his administration of the Philippines so 
remarkably successful, and gained for him the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the natives, and has enabled him to meet so many 
perplexing problems in the war department. His popularity 
with Congress is very great, and that ensures harmonious relations 
between the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, and will enable Mr. Taft without friction to carry out the 
policies which he considers essential for the welfare of the 
country. 


With the relations between the United States and all the rest 
of the world cordial, and with every indication that this friend- 
ship will continue: with every prospect that a period of great 
prosperity is in sight; the energies of American statesmen during 
the next few years will be devoted to national development and 
regulation; to bringing under better control forces that have 
made the United States materially great, but which must now be 
held in check if they are not to destroy what in the beginning 
they created. The United States, it is obvious, is entering upon a 
new social and economic phase. The old wasteful recklessness, 
inseparable from a rich and young country inhabited by a virile 
and adventurous race, is passing, and men realise that no matter 
how rich the country or how great its resources, spendthrift waste 
must in the end inevitably lead to national bankruptcy. That is 
why the conservation of national resources now occupies such a 
large share of public attention, and Government aid is being in- 
voked to stay the hand of selfishness and cupidity. The forests 
are being rapidly denuded, the mines are being exhausted, the 
soil is rendered sterile because the American has lived in the 
present and given no thought to future generations. The same 
spirit has made them indifferent to the appalling loss of life 
in mining and railway accidents; to the millions of property 
destroyed every year by fire; preventable losses if only a little 
more careand thought were exercised. And that same spirit has 
led to the creation of monopoly, to the domination of corpora- 
tions, to the amassing of those marvellous fortunes that are at 
once the envy and scorn of mankind; although the scorn is not 
always justified, for the opportunities have been enormous, and 
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the audacity and genius to seize them have been no less won- 
derful. 

But there is now a searching of the national conscience, and 
combined with that is the application of the practical common 
sense of a very practical people. When there was a wilderness 
to be subdued the woodsman was the pioneer of civilisation and 
the sound of his axe as it fell upon the trees was the music of the 
advancing hosts, for the clearing of the forest was the first sign 
of that irresistible centripetal energy that made the settlement 
expand. The pioneer could afford to be wasteful, and the habits 
of the pioneer long survived. But now conservatism takes the 
place of waste, regulation succeeds the rough licence of a youthful 
community. Conservatism, control, respect for law—that is the 
programme for the next few years. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE NATURE OF A WHIG 


AtrHouGH it has been customary to expound the principles of 
Whiggism in very copious and high-sounding language, any com- 
petent writer with a gift for condensation could probably state 
the essence of the matter within a moderate compass. But how- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the nature (as distinguished 
from the principles) of the true Whig does not lend itself to 
brevity of treatment. The heroic method is the only one. What 
we really need is a companion volume to The Egoist, and until we 
have it there can be no finality. But as Mr. Meredith has not 
chosen to undertake this romance of The Whig, and as no other 
author is capable of the delicate portraiture which the case 
requires, we are likely to go to our graves with the thing still 
unsettled and liable to dispute. 

The mere essayist, whether panegyrical or the reverse, is 
baffled by a fellow ofsuch infinite variety. The Whig of flesh and 
blood is not to be blessed with a few fine epithets, or damned with 
a sententious rap. Noone can hope to unriddle that great 
human problem in a phrase. His character is certainly far more 
interesting than his philosophy, which, like that of Aladdin’s wife, 
consists largely in a readiness to entertain any proposal that may 
be made to him for the exchange of old lamps against new ones. 
He is a creature so complex, so full of apparent contradictions, 
so wayward in his moods, so headstrong, intemperate and change- 
able in his antipathies, so uncertain in his attachments, of such 
a blind, fluttering activity at one moment and in such a helpless 
collapse at the next, that no description, no matter how accurate 
and detailed it may be, will ever do him justice. To understand 
him we must hear him talk, not only in the market-place, but 
among his friends. To be known thoroughly he must be seen in 
action under a gieat variety of circumstances. And for these 
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reasons even a historian has hardly enough of different lights 
in which to show him off. 

It is a vice of Toryism to confound the facts of life with the 
systems which have been evolved at various times for dealing 
with them. According to this view, everything structural is 
immovable, and only administration worth considering. The 
Whig error, on the other hand, consists in regarding evil as a 
thing which can be got rid of by eloquent speeches and by Acts 
of Parliament. He believes firmly that the world may be made 
good by incantation. The Tory, appealing to what he calls 
experience, is too ready with the argument that nothing of 
importance can be changed without the destruction of society; 
a contention which is impatiently rebutted by the Whig, who 
alleges that if something be not done immediately society will 
blow up of its own accord. Both parties, we may believe, are 
honestly set on doing justice according to their lights; but the 
Whig is first and foremost for retributive justice. That is the 
department of virtue which stirs his heartiest enthusiasm. Best 
of all, no doubt, if the sinner would acknowledge his wickedness 
and live; but next to that, the pleasantest thing is to set him 
in the stocks, or tie him to a cart’s tail, or mulct him in fines 
and penalties. It gives a zest to the political labours of the 
true Whig if he can make his reforms unpalatable to the classes 
which he has chosen to schedule as reprobate, and as not 
attaining to the proper standard of seriousness and virtue.* He 
has probably never realised, in all the centuries of his existence, 
to what an extent heis dogged and impeded in his efforts to secure 
good grazing for the virtuous flock, which he has somewhat 
officiously undertaken to shepherd, by this passion for raiding and 
wiping out old scores against the goat classes. It is this quality 
in him which makes the joy of the astute Conservative leader who 
sits smiling to see his opponent exhaust himself in prodigious 
efforts to drive the wicked into sterile and stony pastures. Any 
fair-minded goat would probably admit that the Whig bark is a 
thing infinitely more to be dreaded than his bite; but so also 
the Whig’s own clients—the sheep—are apt at times to bewail 
the fact that his promises are much better than his performance 


* As Lord Hugh Cecil has put it, the Whig is never happy unless he is 
making somebody squeal, 
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of them. But though the situation is so clear, the eye of the 
Whig never penetrates it. He blames the House of Lords, the 
faulty Constitution, the fickleness of the electorate, “‘circum- 
stance, chance, the world ’’—anything, indeed, but the true cause, 
and continues to send out his punitive expeditions with unabated 
confidence and vigour. 

The Tory creed in its simplest form is that of the old Duke— 
thatthe King’s Government must be carried on; that the King’s 
dominions must at all costs be preserved intact; and that, even 
if we have to live on crusts, appearances must be kept up in the 
face of the world. This view, needless to say, earns no very 
hearty assent from the Whig. It jars on his nerves. He 
considers the statement not merely boastful, but shallow, 
because it ignores ‘‘the moral basis of government,” a phrase 
of which he is very much enamoured. No one has a greater 
hatred of disorder than himself, but at the same time there 
are worse evils even than anarchy. While he yields to no man 
in his resolve to do his duty by the Empire, it is duty alone 
which moves him. He deprecates a cheerful attitude. When his 
opponents, in the blindness of their carnal pride, refer to the 
glories of the past, he stifles a groan with difficulty. He delights 
to stagger under the burden of the inheritance without a thought 
of enjoying his estate. He is like an heir whose whole mind is 
occupied with the mortgages, so that he has neither energy nor 
interest left for plans of development. And, further, speaking 
candidly, he is bound to tell you that there are costs much 
too heavy to be incurred with the object of maintaining the 
Kmpire intact; nay, there are imaginable circumstances in 
which he would readily acquiesce in a smaller Empire if he felt 
assured that thereby the well-being, not merely of this country, 
or of the seceding portion, but of the world in general, would 
be advanced. He bids you also to consider whether it might 
not be well worth the sacrifice of some barren rock if we could 
assuage a little of that not altogether ill-founded jealousy which 
foreign nations entertain with regard to our policy. For his own 
part, he would rather have Great Britain respected for her virtues 
than envied for her possessions. And as for “keeping up appear- 
ances’’ (he concludes with a curling lip), he has never had any 
sympathy with deception either in public or in private life. In 
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his opinion, the man who fills up his income-tax paper with an 
exaggerated figure is not only a liar, but a fool, for his pains. 

Perhaps the tendency of the Whig to be deflected from the 
pursuit of his political ideals by the desire of making onslaughts 
upon his enemies is due in some degree to a difference in the 
character of the hostility which each party entertains for the 
other. The Whig disapproves, while the Tory despises. To be 
regarded with a sour face may be very unpleasant, but has not 
the same power to provoke as a mocking smile. The Whig is 
merely human, and he may be forgiven if he is at times misled 
and blinded by the desire to punish people whom he imagines 
to hold both him and his rhetoric in contempt. In arrogance 
there is really not a pin to choose between the parties; but with 
the Tory arrogance is largely a matter of the animal spirits, with 
the Whig of the moral nature. The Tory never understands 
that it would be possible for any one to despise him sincerely. 
He regards himself as the salt of the earth, to be envied for his 
good fortune, and perhaps also to be reprehended, not unjustly, 
for certain trivial faults arising out of an exuberant vitality ; 
but derision does not touch him at a single point. Consequently 
when in power, though he may provoke hatred by his complacency, 
he does not incur it by vindictiveness. For he has no old scores 
to wipe off, no debtor who is worth powder and shot. 

One thing ought, perhaps, to be made clear at this stage, namely, 
that the Liberal or Radical party is not all Whigs any more 
than the Unionist or Conservative party is all Tories. Whiggism, 
with its fervent appeal to the emotions, is the force which wins 
elections for the party, but it rarely has a preponderance in the 
Cabinet. Whiggism certainly is no bar to the leadership, and 
for proof of this we need look no further for examples than Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who were both 
Whigs of an unimpeachable orthodoxy. But neither the one nor 
the other ever had a reliable majority in his own Cabinet. For, by 
what seems to be a rule of nature, Cabinets have a way of com- 
posing themselves in spite, not only of the predilections of the 
Prime Minister, but even of the popular passions which carried them 
into office. Ministers are rarely Whigs because, asarule, the men 
who have qualified for office are sensible, ambitious persons with 
a turn for business and very little of the idealist in their composi- 
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tion. Seldom are they enamoured of political theories, and 
always—with the possible exception of election times—inclined 
to be embarrassed by any demands upon their stock of enthu- 
siasm. The typical Cabinet Minister is attached to one side or 
the other; but he is attached, as it were, externally, like a limpet. 
He does not form a part of the material to which he adheres. 
He is a party man in a sense, but he is also a member of a caste 
—a very powerful and important caste—which makes less account 
of party distinctions than it does of officeand position. This official 
class loves power and prominence, and esteems a certain kind of 
efficiency in manceuvre and debate, much more warmly than any 
political theories. Can we imagine, for example, that Mr. Asquith, 
or Mr. Haldane, or Mr. Mackenna, or Lord Crewe would deliberately 
jeopardise their careers for an ideal? Nor is there anything un- 
thinkable or preposterous in the idea that Mr. Lloyd George or 
even Mr. Churchill might be persuaded to hold office in a Unionist 
Cabinet without any poignant sacrifice of essential consistency. 
It might afford an agreeable sensation in the newspapers if one 
or all of these eminent politicians were to change sides to- 
morrow, but no real violence would be done thereby to our 
mental processes. The typical Minister is a man who believes 
in his own capacity for government and desires above everything 
to exercise it. According to his circumstances, to a number of 
small accidents of birth or education, or in a momentary impulse 
of pique or admiration, he chooses to aim at office with the 
assistance of one or other of the powerful sentiments called 
Whiggism or Toryism. There have been instances (and these 
not altogether discreditable) of men deliberately choosing their 
party for the openings it seemed to offer, as a man might choose 
which bank of a river to fish from according to the number of 
the rods he saw already engaged. But although essential to the 
working of the machine, tke coldness and apathy to noble 
emotions of the official Radical or Liberal is oftentimes a bug- 
bear to your true and ardent Whig. 

It must be admitted, however, that the average minister is 
no rule for the great minister, but a different order of being; 
neither a member of the Civil Service nor a full-blooded partisan, 
but an intermediate class, attached to one party or the other, 
going out when it goes out, and occasionally coming in again 
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when it returns to office. Also, his duties are somewhat different 
from those of the clerks of the Treasury and the Board of Trade. 
He makes noisy speeches instead of working quietly in an office ; 
but he is equally necessary to the carrying on of government, 
and nothing interferes with his utility, or is so great an em- 
barrassment to his chief, as an excessive zeal with regard to 
political theories. A Cabinet composed entirely of Peter-the- 
Hermits would not be a good Cabinet, though without one at least 
it is perhaps unlikely that any great thing will be done. 

It may also beremarked that the force of Whiggism is always 
stronger in a new parliament than in an old one. This was very 
notably the casein the famous House of Commons of 1880, which 
entered upon its career with as great a clamour of fine, humani- 
tarian sentiments as has ever been heard at Westminster. But 
almost before it had finished its first round with Mr. Bradlaugh 
and the Fourth Party, an extraordinary evaporation had taken 
place. In the same way the no less famous House of Commons 
of 1906. The early months of that never-to-be-forgotten year 
were no time for nervous Tory speakers, who had then more 
than common difficulty in keeping the threads of their argument 
in the teeth of the interruptions and outcries to which they were 
subjected. It seemed as if, to the very great and very virtuous 
majority, a Tory speech was a tedious anachronism, and an 
outrage upon common sense. A new age had begun, in which 
certain things could be tolerated no longer, and the best way 
to the millennium was to act promptly upon this assumption. 
When, therefore, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman exclaimed, 
**Knough of this foolery,” accompanying his words with an 
appropriate gesture, he expressed with inspiration the prevailing 
sentiment and was cheered by the whole force of Whig enthu- 
siasm. There was a certain Cromwellian ring about the phrase 
which suggested action and earnestness: a sense of familiarity, 
which left the memory hesitating, as it were, midway between 
take away that bauble and a la lanterne. Not that there 
was the faintest intention of violence or cruelty in the 
mind of the most kindly, sincere, and courageous gentleman 
who made the exclamation, or among the audience who 
cheered it. Not a hair of Mr. Balfour’s head was to be 
harmed; it was merely his intolerable and antiquated point of 
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view which it was desirable to have hanged to the nearest lamp- 
post and so done with for ever. The world would then swing 
round to its true course, and the forts of folly would at last 
crumble into dust. But the impatient method of dealing either 
with the persons of our adversaries or with their ideas is rarely 
fortunate. Not once in a thousand times does it score a real 
success. Of all forms of parliamentary tactics it is the one most 
open to a disastrous counter-attack. And so it has proved in 
this instance, for Mr. Balfour, who at first was unable to obtain a 
hearing, has quietly become master of the situation. He could, 
if he chose, mock at all the Whig gods one by one, and pluck 
them by their beards without incurring any danger beyond a 
decent expression of dissent. 

Two theories are put forward to account for this remarkable 
change. The House of Commons, say the optimists, is a great 
school of courtesy, and the worst manners are soon mended in 
the Parliamentary give-and-take. But, according to the pessi- 
mists, the true explanation is nearly the opposite. The House of 
Commons breathes a corrupt atmosphere in which the toughest 
moral fibre will assuredly deteriorate. Even the most saintly 
persons, after a few months of it, suffer a horrible contamination. 
They grow worldly, and having sat in the comfortable seats of the 
scorners, gradually, by a subtle contagion, come to listen without 
protest, even with a covert relish, when men speak slightingly 
of the holiest things. But neither of these theories appears to 
account altogether satisfactorily forwhathas happened. It may 
be true that to some extent manners have mended and morals 
have been corrupted, but the real fact is that as soon as you lay 
a finger ona Whig, the stuffing begins to be knocked out of him. 
As soon as Whiggism has to do anything, as soon as it brings 
forward plans which are examined and questioned and discussed, 
as soon as it is put to the defence of its position, there is an 
immediate loss of respectability. Ifthe Whig be a plain man, 
he has probably delighted greatly in phrases, and pinned his faith 
to their efficacy when he should have the chance of showing 
what they could do. The chance is given, and the phrases, while 
retaining much of their original charm for the ear, fail somehow 
to grapple with any of those particular facts of life which it was 
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feeling, he has delighted in sentiments; if a philosopher, in 
logic. But the sentiments are shown to be illusory, or mis- 
placed, or merely platitudes, blown out a little and disguised ; 
and even the logic, which is often quite admirable in its way, 
proves worthless because the facts from which it starts have been 
wrongly observed. Changes in manners and morals have, indeed, 
very little to do with the invariable decline of Whiggism as a 
Whig Parliament descends into the vale of years. The vice is in 
the Whigs themselves, whose nature it is to fill thei bellies with 
the east wind. 

From this it follows that the glory of the Whig is in Opposition. 
Office affects him unfavourably. He drags himself wearily along. 
Like the sables and the little Arctic foxes, whose coats are worth- 
less in summer weather, he needs the rigours of exclusion to put 
him in looks and spirits. At those periods when he sits upon 
the Speaker’s right hand he loses much of his natural ferocity, and 
will speak to a Bishop, or even to a publican, almost as one 
man to another. In proportion as his vitality declines, he becomes 
a more amiable companion in mixed society; his conclusions are 
tempered with a certain diffidence, and he even makes allowances 
for the imperfections of human nature, which in the days of 
robuster faith he would have been ashamed todo. For then, 
needing no quarter, he gave none. But now the case is sadly 
altered. His plans won’t work; his boasts remain unfulfilled. 
Difficulties which he laughed to scorn when his predecessors 
alleged them as impediments to this or that desirable end, now 
spring maliciously from their various ambuscades and _hiding- 
places to lay him by the heels. He had undertaken, and fully 
expected, to set the whole world right; but here “the great 
mundane movement ”’ still continues very much as it did before, 
and the drowsy earth hums through space at the same angle! 

How different in that glorious last quarter of the eighteenth 
century when Charles Fox led the Whigs, if not to victory, at 
least to imperishable fame! Always opposed to Ministers, Whigs 
were then able to proclaim their theories of government without 
much regard to anything more practical than the rhetorical 
necessities of debate. Responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
never overtook them to nip and check the growth of their tradi- 
tion. They believed, and possibly their descendants still believe, 
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that if the Whigs had been then in power the American colonies 
would never have revolted; that France would never have 
declared war either in 1778 or in 1793; that Napoleon’s nature 
would never have been soured by our fatal opposition to his 
philanthropic schemes, and that consequently hundreds of 
thousands of lives and many millions of money would have 
been saved. It is impossible either to controvert or to prove 
these airy conjectures. We might have saved lives and money, 
but it is at least equally possible that, by the economy, we 
might have been reduced to the status of Holland or Belgium, 
or might even have become French citizens. No man can say; 
but we think the better opinion to be that with Charles Fox in 
power (instead of Lord North and Pitt) the facts of the situation 
would have remained the same, and all the noble Whig talk 
about liberty would not have kept the milk of human kindness 
from turning sour, or the main events from happening very 
much as they did. 

Long before the end of the Balfour Administration the Whig 
was in a state worthy of his best days. Years of opposition had 
put him in the very pink of condition. Not even in 1777, when 
there was an unfortunate surrender at Saratoga Springs; nor in 
1793, when a beneficent Government in France was provoked 
beyond endurance by the unsympathetic demeanour of the British 
Cabinet; nor in 1808, when Sir Arthur Wellesley found it 
necessary to lose lives in order to win battles, was the Whig in 
better fighting trim than at the elections of 1900 and 1906. A 
thwarted Whig is the supreme spectacle. The peacock in 
Pride is the only simile for him. He is then the noblest, the 
most virtuous, the most splendid and indignant object in the 
universe. He sticks at nothing. The investments of the 
Chamberlain family, Mr. Chamberlain’s pecuniary interest in 
the South African War, Chinamen in chains, Chinamen under- 
going torture—any calumny will serve him for a missile. A few 
months ago the Whig papers were very angry with a member 
of the extreme wing of their own party, who was reported to have 
recommended the use of broken bottles as a means of dispersing 
assemblages of policemen. But to a detached spectator the 
condemnation in this case seemed a trifle overdone; for the 
broken bottle (of one kind or another—not necessarily of glass) 
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is a regular item in the Whig battery. He is never satisfied 
with throwing mud, but in moments of excitement desiderates 
something with an edge, something that will hurt. It is one 
of those habits for which, speaking after the event in a cool 
hour, the Whig will put forward as excuse that he “was 
carried away by the strength of his feelings”—a plea which has 
already been respectfully considered in a previous paper. 

It has, indeed, little bearing on the problem of to-day to 
examine the prescriptions which the two parties at different 
stages of their history have written out for their country’s 
cure. A survey of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries is apt to breed confusion in the mind of the election 
agent. It is better not attempted if he wishes to speak with 
conviction. His faith in the immutability of political principles 
will not be strengthened by the discovery that the Tories have 
been the party of Free Trade; the advocates of quiet commercial 
progress; the friends of religious liberty; the enemies of aristo- 
cratic influence; the ‘peace party; the contemners of martial 
glory clamouring factiously for the reduction of provocative 
armaments; and that the Whigs, on the other hand, were the 
inventors and propagators of the doctrines of Protection, the 
oppressors of the Catholics, and the great upholders of the 
balance of power. We have made a long journey, even since those 
more recent days when Mr. Bright opposed the Factory and Adul- 
teration Acts, and the Lord Robert Cecil of the ’sixties foretold the 
ruin of his country if the household franchise should be granted. 

To-day in those matters which we call domestic policy and 
social reform, the difference between the two parties lies more in 
the temper in which the object is pursued than in any disagree- 
ment as to the desirability of the object itself. And yet it was 
the principles and aims themselves, even more than the means 
to them, about which men were quarrelling hotly in the mid- 
Victorian epoch.* The real issue of to-day is the Empire. 
No pious pretence was ever more hollow than that which sought 
to persuade us that this question could be kept out of party 
politics. Such an exclusion was only possible for so long as 

* Foreign policy for the moment is also to a large extent uncontentious ; 


but here it must be admitted that the ground is by no means firm beneath us; 
we walk on a very thin crust. 
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the problems of imperial union remained vague and far off. 
As soon as men came to close quarters with them, as soon as 
a real interest was kindled, the inevitable division was sure to 
open likea chasm. For of all the matters on which Whig and Tory 
were by their natures foredoomed to disagree, this particular one 
was ear-marked from the beginning, even as it lay in the womb 
of Time. How the Whig would regard it and what the Tory 
would think of it when at last it became a living issue were 
foregone conclusions. After a long campaign of skirmishes we 
are at the beginning of a battle royal. On everything to do with 
the Empire there is a cleavage which it is foolishness to ignore. 
Even the title-deeds are a matter of dispute; whether we came 
by it honestly or through violence and fraud. There is disagree- 
ment not only about the means to union, but about the 
righteousness of such an aim. The tradition, the institutions, 
the nature of the tie, appear under a different aspect to each 
party. Nay, the very existence of the Empire in its integrity is 
an issue so real and vital as to throw an air of make-believe 
over the contests of the past. Here at last is a cause worth 
fighting, both for and against, according to a man’s convictions, 
and we make no apology when we acknowledge our satisfaction 
that it should be so. 


F. 8. OLIVER. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S VICTORY 


Tue triumphant re-election of the Liberal Party to power in 
Canada with a majority of over fifty seats in the House of Com- 
mons, the retention of the almost solid vote of Quebec unbroken, 
the sweeping victory in the Maritime Provinces, the capture of 
the Far West, and the almost successful assault upon the Con- 
servative stronghold of Ontario, all this comes with a shock of 
surprise even to the Canadian electorate. The plaudits of the 
Liberal editors themselves, instead of voicing the loud exube- 
rance of the victor, have something of a hushed and devout thank- 
fulness as of combatants to whom has been granted a greater 
crowning mercy than they had dared to hope. 

Meantime the Conservative press of the Dominion speculates 
vainly upon the cause of defeat, wonders whether the tariff note 
was pitched too high or too low, whether the cry of graft and 
corruption was too loud or not loud enough, and vainly urges 
upon the leaders of the party the need of personal magnetism. 

The truth is that the recent Canadian election was not fought 
upon any general principles of government or of legislation 
whatsoever. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, indeed, has never wearied of 
reminding the electorate that he is a Liberal of the school of Glad- 
stone. Such was the wording of one of his latest messages to the 
public before descending into the arena of battle. But it is hard 
for the leader of a Government which has maintained unim- 
paired a highly protective tariff, which pays £500,000 yearly in 
bounties to manufactures, which operates railroads and constructs 
new ones, and which has initiated a semi-compulsory arbitration 
act, to class itself as a Liberal Government in any orthodox 
acceptation of the term. If Liberalism has any theoretical signi- 
fication it stands for the non-interference of Government in the 
economic field. There is nothing in the record of the present 
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Canadian Government to identify it with such a creed. If Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is indeed of the school of Gladstone, he has been 
a shameful truant for the past twelve years. Theoretical Liberal- 
ism had no more to do with the result of the recent Dominion 
elections than theoretical Brahminism. 

Nor were there on the Conservative side any distinctive prin- 
ciples. The Halifax programme of Mr. Borden, now being rapidly 
demolished by the axe and crowbar of Conservative editors, con- 
tained practically nothing that is not endorsed by the generality 
of the people in Canada. Tariff protection to industry and a 
certain amount of Government ownership, but not too much, are 
matters of very general acceptance in the Dominion. The adop- 
tion of a declaration favouring honest administration and an 
efficient Civil Service had about as much bearing on election re- 
sults as a resolution reasserting the law of gravitation, or favouring 
the diurnal motion of the globe. Failing principles the Conser- 
vatives fell back on personalities. A hailstorm of accusation beat 
against the Liberal Party. A tempest of counter-accusation was 
raisedinreturn. Cries of “thief,” “ grafter,” and ‘ corruptionist ” 
rose loud above the din of battle. The Canadian pot called the 
Canadian kettle black. When the storm-cloud of the elections 
had swept past, the wreckage of the Conservative Party strewed 
the field. 

The real secret of the Liberal success lies in the peculiar rela- 
tion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier towards the two races of Canada. As 
long as Sir Wilfrid Laurier is able to walk, or to be carried, to 
the hustings, just so long will he command the vote of French 
Canada. High tariff or low tariff, much graft or little graft, hard 
times or easy, the compatriots of Sir Wilfrid will rally to his 
support, not solely for his own sake, though his personality, large 
experience, and the charm of his address counts for much, but 
because of a fact of greater significance still. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
embodies in himself the fact that the French race, one hundred 
and fifty years after General Wolfe, is still unconquered in 
Canada; that it has neither been assimilated nor amalgamated, 
nor outswamped nor outvoted, and that it does not mean so 
to be. 

In this lies the secret of Canadian politics and Canadian 
public policy. The two races living together for centuries remain 
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as distinct as the perennial streams of the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence, flowing side by side unmingled. They dwell apart. 
They do not intermarry. They do not mingle or associate, except 
perhaps for a little bilingual chirruping of an artificial kind in 
the drawing-rooms of Ottawa and Montreal. Thus far the 
nostrums of a long series of political apothecaries have failed to 
relieve the situation. Lord Durham in his report of 1839—the 
ablest State paper ever penned on Canadian affairs—suggested 
the Union of the Provinces and the adoption of responsible 
self-government in order that by the application of what is called 
British fair play the French might be voted out of existence. 
The expected result did not follow. The Union of 1840 proved a 
mere nominality. The French would not be outvoted. Dual 
ministries revolved as twin planets in the firmament under whose 
uncertain light the Union stumbled its rickety course for twenty- 
five years and then collapsed in a heap. Out of the débris of it, 
the political constructionists of both races—appalled at the extent 
of the wreckage—put together the present confederation, a success- 
ful structure except only in that it leaves still unsolved the 
problem of real Canadian unity. Generations of politicians have 
sought in vain to effect the formation of parties that should be 
partly French and partly British. The attempt has never really 
succeeded. Beneath the soil of Canadian political life the fires 
of racial antipathy are still smouldering. No one who recalls the 
hot flame of agitation that swept over the surface of the Dominion 
on the execution of Riel, or during the discussion of the Jesuit 
Estates Bill, can doubt the fact. Hach of the races has hoped 
that the lapse of time-would bring it to a position of undoubted 
supremacy. Generations after the conquest the French still 
dreamed of a French Canada whose extension westward from 
the Ottawa Valley to the prairies should leave Ontario encircled 
in its grasp. The hope of a French North-West that saw in the 
twin towers of St. Boniface, the cathedral of a new metropolis 
of the plains went down before the rush of immigrants into the 
grain-fields of the West. The country of the coureurs des bois 
is now the prospecting-ground of the Cobalt miner. The prairies 
and the mountains have onlya single tongue. Butas the French 
Canadians have lost in territorial extent they have gained in 
internal solidarity. The proof of this is seen in the tightening of 
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the National bond in the province of Quebec, the repatriation 
movement recalling the sons of New France from the factories of 
Massachusetts, in the exhortations of Mr. Henri Bourassa, and in 
the solid triumphal vote of Quebec for the name of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Nor of Quebecalone. For it is noticeable in the recent 
contest that even outside the borders of the mother Province, 
wherever the French tongue predominates the vote was solid for 
the Liberal Party. In the ridings occupied by the Acadian French 
of New Brunswick and in the counties of the Ottawa Valley where 
the French race has pushed westward into Ontario, the Liberal 
victory is complete. 

The same solidarity does not of course exist among the 
English speaking people. The very strength of their numbers— 
4,500,000 against 1,800,000—precludes it. The French enjoy 
the natural cohesion of a minority race. Rural Ontario casts its 
vote not on racial lines but on lines of party. Here the line of 
division which a succession of party leaders have striven in vain 
to perpetuate in French Canada, has been graven deep. Here 
Liberalism and Conservatism are actual things, not as names of a 
creed or policy, not as signifying the conflicting ideals of progress 
and stability, but as names of parties, of individuals as rallying- 
points of traditional and hereditary adherence. The Ontario 
farmer is either a Grit or a Tory, not as a matter of belief but 
as a matter of inheritance and family dignity. He can as soon 
change his politics as his skin; save only on one point and in one 
way, he will not permanently and continuously follow the lead 
of “a Frenchman.” To Laurier—whose name in the back town- 
ships the older people still anglicise—as the lineal successor of 
Mackenzie and Blake, he grants an adherence now grown habitual. 
But after Laurier this adherence cannot be transferred to any 
other of his race. Even as it is the cry of French domination is 
already heard in certain quarters. 

This is precisely the dilemma in which the Liberal Party is 
destined to find itself on the retirement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier— 
an event which, it is widely said in unofficial circles, is to be 

expected at some time before the expiration of the newly elected 
Parliament. A solid Quebec will answer only to the call of a 
French leader. But the attempt to set up in place of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, a Brodeur, a Lemieux, or a Gouin would precipitate an 
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avalanche of disaster in Ontario. The spectre of racial antagonism 
that stalks behind the scenes of Canadian politics, the ghost that 
has never been ‘exorcised despite seventy years of incantation, 
would walk again. On the other hand, the attempt to set up a 
British successor to Sir Wilfrid would be equally disastrous in 
Quebec. Mr. Fielding, notwithstanding his undoubted financial 
ability, can never capture the French vote. In the Liberal cam- 
paigns his réle has been that of Government statistician—necessary 
perhaps, but unheroic—perambulating the hustings with his little 
box of figures, his rounded millions of imports and exports, his 
juggleries of surpluses and deficits, matched against the counter- 
jugglery of the Opposition expert, marvellous! as sword-play to 
the bucolic mind of a back-country audience, but leaving the 
imagination of people untouched. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the Liberals in Canada 
have enjoyed an advantage unique in our history, not likely 
readily to recur. They have had a leader French enough to hold 
the solid vote of one race, British enough in speech and semblance 
to divide the votes of the other. With Sir Wilfrid gone, this 
advantage will be lost for ever. What will remain? To begin 
with, the Liberals will have the advantage of being in office. 
This counts for much in Canada. Herein is the cardinal point of 
difference between the operation of Parliamentary Government 
in Great Britain and in the Dominion. In England to attain to 
office is the first step towards losing it. The untrammelled criti- 
cism of opposition is exchanged for the responsibility of executive 
control. ‘‘Le moment ot nous naissons est le premier pas vers la 
mort.” Thus in England, Conservative and Liberal Ministries 
rise and fall with decorous alternation. Had the world seen no other 
example of Party Government than that of the United Kingdom, 
scientists would long before this have established a theory of 
the necessary periodicity of Parties. In Canada the case is altered. 
Since the confederation of 1867 there have been but three changes 
of Ministry as between the two Parties. The first Ministry of 
Sir John A. Macdonald ended in 1873; the Liberal Ministry of 
MacKenzie was voted out of office in 1878. The Pacific Scandal 
killed the one, hard times killed the other, before either had had 
time to take root. The next Ministry did take root. It re- 
mained in office for eighteen years, and nothing but a perfect 
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storm of political disasters—the death of Macdonald and of 
Thompson, the disruption of the Cabinet, and the roaring cyclone 
of the Manitoba School Question—could tear it from the soil. 
Since then the Liberal Government, favoured by twelve years of 
the genial sunshine of prosperity, has driven its roots into the 
ground in all directions. In Canadian politics, indeed, to those 
who have, is given. Office brings with it the control of expending 
departments whose pecuniary favours, even apart from corruption, 
fall upon the constituencies in a fructifying shower. In a new 
country such as ours, public works, railways, and canals become 
words to conjure with. A wharf is built here, a railway branch 
there, a river dredged, a new post office building is erected, all on 
a lavish and handsome scale calculated to stir the gratitude of 
local contractors with a lively sense of favours still to come. And 
if to this is added the machination of the dark-lantern politician, 
the timber-limit man, the town site speculator, and the room-for- 
all land agent, then the Canadian Government is able to entrench 
itself in a fortress well-nigh impregnable. Nothing but a long 
course of patient undermining, and the explosive force of an 
unforeseen catastrophe, can blow it skywards. 

Under these circumstances the Conservative assault proved 
utterly futile. The mud grenades of the campaign orators spat- 
tered harmlessly against the solid outworks. The Liberals, secure 
behind the wall of office, pelted back. The public looked on, 
interested but not excited, and when the time to vote came voted 
solid. The amazing part of the thing to the outsider is that the 
campaign accusations of peculation, corruption and graft counted 
for so little. No doubt enough of the accusations were true to 
have for ever damned either the Government or the Opposition 
in the eyes of an ideal public. But the Canadian public is not 
ideal. That is the trouble of it. The average Canadian citizen 
has the idea that the politicians, conspicuous exceptions apart, 
are a sorry lot of scoundrels. He deplores their wickedness, but 
wishes that he had their chance. That is the plain truth of it. 
Hence the evil of corrupt politics—of the existence of which in 
Canada there is no shadow of a doubt—lies as much with the 
voters as with the politicians. We are not, taken in the lump, a 
very upright people. It would not do to say that we are a 
corrupt people. That is too blunt. But we have not yet, take 
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us man for man, attained to any high degree of individual politi- 
cal integrity. Indeed we have not yet had the chance. In our 
country nearly everybody is still looking for money. Not one 
man in ten thousand enjoys that settled and stable form of family 
position, pecuniary or otherwise, which can enable him to view 
money with indifference. We are a young people. We have in 
our history no background of robber barons, no magnificent land 
thieves in coats of mail, no quill-driving attorneys to bind our 
fortunes fast with laws of primogeniture and entail, no hereditary 
titles to enable us to know good families from bad. We are still 
as a nation in the groping stage, groping for money; when we 
have got it, plenty of it, and enough of it, we may hope to turn 
honest men. Meantime, and for the present, there is a sad lack 
among us of that rugged public morality found only among a 
people too poor to hope to become rich or too rich to fear to 
become poor. 

It is not here intended to imply that the Canadians are sunk 
in a crude materialism that knows nothing of higher things. We 
have our higher, our imaginative side, and it was to this side 
that much of the work of the Liberal Party strongly appealed. 
It was not without a consummate knowledge of the psychology 
of the Canadian public that the Liberal leaders in the campaign 
paraded the project of the Trans-Continental Railway, already 
half-completed, and the gigantic schemes of a railway to the 
Hudson Bay and a Ship Canal from the Georgian Bay down the 
Ottawa to the sea. In new countries vast public works such as 
these and a programme of internal development appeal to the 
public with a force unknown in older lands. In England the im- 
provement of the system of transportation is a matter for the 
investor, the city-man or the guinea-pig, but not for the citizens 
at large. These things appeal to the Canadian on his imaginative 
side. The English youth, as he attains to the political age, 
turns for his interest to questions of foreign policy and external 
relations. The Balkan situation, the possible dissolution of the 
Dreibund and the disputed succession in Morocco are the natural 
food of his speculation. To the Canadian, Morocco is very far 
away and the Dreibund usually mistaken for a form of patent 
leather shoe. The foreign policy of the Canadian is summed up 
—at least, in its official version—in the statement thatthe battle- 
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ships of President Taft will allow no one to hurt him. This 
may be true, but the very finality of it is flat and uninspiring. 
All the rest is called ‘‘ the vortex of European militarism,” and it 
is patriotic to disregard it. Butif you would see the imaginative 
side of the Canadian talk with him of railways in the wilderness, 
of a grain flotilla on the Hudson’s Bay and the valley of the 
Peace broken under the ploughshare. The attraction of the 
great unknown hinterland that called to it the voyageurs and 
the coureurs des bovis still holds the soul of the Canadian people. 
To this side of the public mind the Liberal Party has powerfully 
appealed. “Let us carry you to the Hudson Bay” they have 
said; ‘let us float your grain ships on the Ottawa, and then, if 
you will, let us depart in peace.” 

Such the circumstances and such the general environment 
in which the Liberal Party has been returned to power. How 
long its tenure of office will last is difficult to estimate. As long 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier is at the head of the Party and the present 
prosperity continues, the initial advantage of the solid French 
vote should hold them in power. Laurier gone, they must meet 
the Conservative Party on terms more or less even. The railway 
to the Hudson Bay may prove more valuable as a campaign asset 
than as a commercial reality. The rolling snowball of scandal 
will gather increased bulk. The unforeseen that always happens 
will no doubt occur. The present paper, however, is not concerned 
with prophecy but is only intended to indicate in brief compass 
the leading features in the political situation of the moment. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN PROBLEM 
THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE 


Mr. GEorGE GREENWOOD’s book, The Shakespeare Problem 
Re-stated, deals ostensibly with only the negative side of the 
question, that is to say, the improbability, amounting in his 
view to impossibility, of Shakspere of Stratford having written 
the plays and poems almost universally credited to him; 
although it is inevitable that the positive belief, thinly veiled, 
of the writer, that Francis Bacon was the real author, should at 
times appear. Indeed, certain of the negative arguments would 
otherwise be meaningless. The book is on the whole temperately 
written; it'is based on considerable research. There is much 
originality in the way in which the matter is set forth; and 
some new matter. The demonstration, for instance, on legal 
grounds, of the baselessness of the poaching story, is, in its 
entirety, so far as I am aware, new. It is a lawyer’s contribu- 
tion, such, perhaps, as only a lawyer could make. But the 
book is also the work of a scholar, and cannot possibly be set 
aside as the production of ignorance and fanaticism. Itis almost, 
if not quite, free from the common weakness of the Baconians, 
that of counting rather than weighing arguments. Unlike some 
of these enthusiasts, Mr. Greenwood constantly rejects data that 
would tell in his favour if only their soundness could be admitted. 
He takes no stock in cryptograms. Reference direct or indirect 
to his work will constantly be made in the following para- 
graphs. 

One preliminary remark as to the writing and pronunciation 
of the name. Our usual spelling of the name “Shakespeare,” 
and that now commonly in use, though Shakspere himself, so far 
as we know, never spelt it that way, was apparently unknown 
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to Stratford till late in Shakspere’s life. More than this the 
pronunciation implied by the spelling was equally unknown. 
The first syllable was pronounced “Shack,” and constantly written 
so. Of this there seems to be no doubt whatever. It is also 
probable that the second syllable was pronounced “spur.” The 
author of the plays first used the spelling Shakespeare, and as 
it seems to me, intended, whoever he was, to indicate a different 
pronunciation. In order, again as it seems to me, that there 
should be no mistake, no possible reversion to the Stratford 
pronunciation, he generally even took the precaution of having 
it printed with a hyphen, thus, Shake-speare; which can by no 
possibility be miscalled. The instructed play-goer possibly 
drew the distinction, pronouncing the actor’s and the author’s 
name differently. But I imagine the uninstructed then knew no 
more how Shakspere the actor pronounced his name than he 
knows now how Mr. Bourchier pronounces his. It is convenient, 
when referring to the actor, to spell the name Shakspere, and, 
when referring to the author, Shakespeare. Even if they belong 
to one and the same man he clearly drew the distinction himself. 
If he had changed the pronunciation of his family name he 
would have indicated it by inserting the e in his signature, 
which it is sufficiently clear he never did. 

In an action at law it is sometimes obvious from the 
demeanour of the witnesses and the arguments they rely on, 
either that they are conscious of the weakness of the case they 
are supporting, or are ignorant of the strength of that they are 
opposing. IfI should select, as I think I may without injus- 
tice to the other combatants, Mr. Sidney Lee and Professor 
Churton Collins (the sad news of whose death was received 
during the writing of this article) as the two champions who by 
common consent stand in the forefront of the Stratford battle, 
I should venture on the criticism that Mr. Lee falls under the 
former description of unsatisfactory witness, and Professor Collins 
under the second. Both accomplished scholars have written at 
length on the subject; Mr. Lee in particular. I will therefore 
consider Mr. Lee’s method of giving evidence first; and I think 
my best plan will be to select two or three typical instances of 
his argument, treating these somewhat fully, and leave readers 
to judge whether such a line of defence does not suggest con- 
sciousness of a weak case in the mind of the witness. 
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It being well understood that all that is known, or can 
reasonably be affirmed, as to the facts of Shakspere’s life could 
be comfortably written on a sheet of notepaper, Mr. Sidney Lee 
has, with unconscious, or possibly conscious, humour, produced 
a book of 350 odd pages (exclusive of appendices) and called it 
A Life of William Shakespeare. While all other writers, both 
before him and after him, bewail the singular and even unique 
dearth of materials for a life, Mr. Lee, in a sentence which Mr. 
Greenwood calls flamboyant, but which is also grotesque in its 
exaggeration, tells us that “Patient investigation which has 
been in progress more than 200 years has brought together a 
mass of biographical detail which far exceeds that accessible in 
the case of any other contemporary professional writer.” There 
would be a pleasant quarter of an hour for the Court, and a 
very bad one for Mr. Lee, if he were in the box and undergoing 
cross-examination on this bit of expert evidence. Perhaps the 
mental syllogism is this: Mr. Sidney Lee has written a Life of 
Shakespeare in 355 pages: the odd five would be ample in the 
case of any contemporary poet; therefore “the mass of 
biographical detail, &c. &c.”” to the end of his sentence. But 
what is the object of such a statement? The more absurd it 
is, the more certainly is it made with an object. What would a 
judge think was this object? I cannot help suspecting he would 
think the object was to prejudice the judgment of the Court—a 
circumstance under which a judge is apt to become restive. All 
depends, of course, on what we agree to call biographical detail. 
Mr. Lee attempts to call biographical detail that to which no 
one else would dream of applying the term. (So far as I under- 
stand him, on one occasion he admits a legend confessedly 
arising in the nineteenth century.) His book has been called, it 
seems, “‘epoch-making.” If its method should become general 
with biographers, the epithet would prove well-bestowed. We 
should have to reconsider all our ideas of biography. 

Mr. Lee has the assurance—I can use no other word—to 
annex to the passage above quoted the marginal note “ Con- 
temporary evidence abundant.” When we have compared what 
we know of Shakspere with what we know of Ben Jonson, for 
instance, we shall be able a little to appreciate the spirit in 
which Mr. Lee approaches his task, and how far we shall be wise 
to take on trust later statements made by him in this connection. 
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It would be improper to take up the space of the National Review 
with the known facts of Jonson’s life; the demand upon it would 
be exorbitant. But the space required in the case of Shakspere 
is by no means so prohibitive. We only know that he was born 
at Stratford, of illiterate parents ; (we do not know that he went 
to school there)—that, when 184 years old, he married Anne 
Hathaway (who was eight years his senior, and who bore him a child 
six months after marriage); that he had in all three children by 
her (whom with their mother he left and went to London, having, 
apparently, done his best to desert her before marriage); * that 
in London he became an actor with an interest in a theatre, and 
was reputed to be the writer of plays; that he purchased 
property in Stratford, to which town he returned; engaged in 
purchases and sales and law-suits (of no biographical interest 
except as indicating his money-making and litigious tempera- 
ment); helped his father in an application for coat armour (to 
be obtained by false pretences); promoted the enclosure of 
common lands at Stratford (after being guaranteed against 
personal loss); made his will, and died at the age of 52, without 
a book in his possession, and leaving nothing to his wife but his 
second-best bed, and this by an after-thought. No record of 
friendship with any one more cultured than his fellow actors; no 
letter; only two contemporary reports of his conversation, one 
with regard to the commons enclosure as above, the other in 
circumstances not to be recited unnecessarily. In a word, we 
know his parentage, birth, marriage, fatherhood, occupation, his 
wealth and his chief ambition, his will and his death, and 
absolutely nothing else; his death being received with unbroken 
and ominous silence by the literary world, not even Ben Jonson, 
who seven years later glorified the plays in excelsis, expending 
so much as a quatrain in his memory. 

How different the case of Jonson himself from the day he 
was entered at Westminster School till he received the King’s 
pension in his old age; while the chorus of poetical tribute at 
his death was of such volume that substantive publication in the 
shape of a book was deemed the only adequate embodiment of 
it. But apart from the external facts of his life, which include 

* If the entries in the Worcester diocesan registry are consecutive the 
chances in favour of this are, on a conservative estimate, of the order of 1000 
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friendships, quarrels, letters, conversations, and authentic por- 
traits, all resting on abundant contemporary evidence (real in 
this case, not imaginary), we have something more than 
biography; we have auto-biography. It is much to know the 
external circumstances in the life of a distinguished man; to 
know the conditions of the inner life is of immeasurably deeper 
interest. These are the true biographical details of which in 
Shakspere’s case the sum is zero, or, if for admiration, a minus 
quantity. In his Discoveries, which, he says, “flowed out of his 
daily readings, or had their reflux to his peculiar notion of the 
times,” and which occupy just one hundred pages in Gifford’s 
edition, Jonson treats us as privileged friends, leads us behind 
the scenes, and gives us his private opinions of men and things. 
They disclose a sound and refined critic of literature and life, 
and, generally, a high-minded, warm-hearted, attractive cha- 
racter. Incidentally, among his friendships two names stand 
out super-eminent, the names of Verulam and Shakespeare. 
And, strangely enough, not only had he the same sentiments 
regarding both, but the same impressions and estimate. His 
tribute to Verulam (or St. Alban’s) as a man (and this after his 
fall) is pitched in so lofty a strain that it argues a character 
correspondingly elevated in its object. Of Shakespeare, again, 
as a man, he makes use of the extreme expression that his devo- 
tion stopped short ‘‘only on this side idolatry.” In estimating 
their work he uses a very singular phrase, identical for each; 
each had surpassed all that ‘‘insolent Greece or haughty Rome” 
had sent forth (the phrase being applied to Bacon at a later date 
than its application to Shakespeare); the one, Shakespeare, is 
‘Star of poets,” and “soul of the age”; the other has “filled 
up all numbers” and is “the mark and acme of our language.” 
Oddly enough, both had the same extravagant and somewhat 
gauche characteristic—one that, but for Ben Jonson, we should 
never have suspected in Francis Bacon—an inordinate and 
undignified excess in the matter of jesting. Their humour was 
so exuberant that apparently, with both, a jest was a jest, and 
must be jested in season or out. They got out of hand and 
wanted a brake on the wheel of their conversation: ‘“Sufflaminandi 
erant’’—— but I am anticipating and diverging. 

I do not apologise however; even the digression serves to 
illustrate the extravagant absurdity of Mr. Lee’s statement. 
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The result of contemporary biographical detail is, in Ben Jonson’s 
case, that we have a fairly full knowledge of the course of his 
life, and we know the man himself as we know few men who 
have been dead two hundred years and more; in Shakspere’s 
case, that we have the barest outline of his life, with enormous 
gaps—a sort of geological record—and know nothing of the man’s 
character except what we can gather from his relations with his 
wife before and after marriage, and his callous pursuit of his 
pecuniary interests. Mr. Lee, after his statement as to the 
abundance of the contemporary record, adds: ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
some important links are missing, and at some critical points 
appeal to conjecture is inevitable.” One would think so. 

So much for the general mental attitude in which Mr. Lee 
approaches his task. I willnow give an instance of his treatment 
of a detail, which I think illustrates his methods in an interesting 
manner. It refers to the Christopher Sly dialogue in Taming of 
the Shrew. Shakespeare, he says, “ admits into this induction a 
number of literal references to Stratford and his native county ” 
(“his native county”’ seems casually let fall, but its importance 
will appear). Now the “ number” of these literal references is to 
be exact, precisely two. Sly says heis “Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath,” and that he can call to witness ‘‘ Marion Hacket the fat 
ale-wife of Wincot.” As to Wincot, Mr. Lee is torn by con- 
flicting emotions. He tells us there are three Wincots in 
Warwickshire, and a “good claim” has been set up on behalf 
of each to have been the scene of Master Sly’s exploits. Three 
good claims to one indivisible incident seem a liberal allow- 
ance—but that is a trifle—Mr. Lee is often generous with 
his credible traditions and good claims when they tell the 
right story. He decides in favour of the Wincotin the Parish of 
Quinton. He tells us it is a “ very small hamlet,” and no one will 
be inclined to dispute the point with him, for he further describes 
it as ‘‘ consisting of a single farm-house.”’ It is probably quite 
the smallest hamlet ever seen or heard of; still a hamlet is a 
hamlet, and, as such, more likely to harbour a fat ale-wife than 
a single farmhouse would be. So hamlet it is. But here the 
impartial biographer meets with a cross-wind. Warwickshire 
tradition—and heavy is Mr. Lee’sdebt to Warwickshire tradition 
—shows a consensus in favour of Wilnecote near Tamworth, pro- 
nounced and written Wincot, and famous for its ale, about 
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Shakspere’s time. And now we see the virtue of “his native 
county.” Tamworth, as Mr. Lee isaware, is on the extreme edge 
of Shakspere’s “native county,” being, if one may judge from 
the map, partly in Staffordshire, and some thirty-three miles, as 
the crow flies, distant from Stratford. Here is a quandary for 
an investigator who can only see Stratford when he looks at a 
map. Mr. Lee is at no loss; he has a solution, and a solution, he 
may flatter himself, that would not have occurred to everybody. 
Shakespeare meant both; he made what the Scotch call a mixtie- 
maxtie of the two, or, to use Mr. Lee’s own more dignified lan- 
guage,* “Jt is probable that Shakespeare consciously invested 
the home of Kit Sly and Kit Sly’s hostess” (his authority 
for identifying them does not appear) “with characteristics 
of Wilnecote as well as of the hamlet near Stratford,’’—we are 
allowed to forget by this time thatthe ‘‘ hamlet” is of that newest 
species known to science, the one-house hamlet. But now comes 
the master-stroke—if this is not to be invidious where there are 
so many. “ Burton Heath,” says Mr. Lee, rising to quite a rhetori- 
cal climax, “is Barton-on-the-Heath, the home of Shakespeare’s 
aunt, Edmund Lambert’s wife, and of hersons.” No ifs and ans, 
not even a “doubtless”; + this is absolute; not to be questioned 
or gainsaid. And yet to one who can see other places besides 
Stratford on amap of England,a place called Burton is not un- 
discoverable, being moreover one-third the distance of Stratford 
from the Tamworth Wincot, and a heath country. Well, at any 
rate we know now what is Mr. Lee’s conception of a ‘‘ number of 
literal references.” These he tells us he considers “ Singularly 
precise.” They may be; since all things are comparative. 

One would have thought that this and “the mass of bio- 
graphical detail”? would be strong meat even for the digestion of 
a Stratford pilgrim or a Birth-place Trustee, but Mr. Lee had 
apparently accurately gauged his public—as his editions testify. 

* What dignified language can do to rescue the details of the Stratford life 
from their essential meanness is never wanting in Mr. Lee’s version. Thus we 
are told that when Shakespeare was thirteen years old “he was enlisted by his 
father in an effort to restore his decaying fortunes.” The meaning we gather 
from the next sentence ; viz., that the boy was taken from school and apprenticed 
to the butchering trade. 

t Mr. Lee’s constant illegitimate use of this “adverb” seems to exasperate 


Mr. Greenwood. For myself, I am not inclined to complam. Rightly under- 
stood—as a signal to proceed with caution—it is quite useful. 
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Critics of Mr. Lee need not apologise for plainness of speech ; 
his own methods with those who differ from him are so very 
forcible. In a letter to the Times in December 1901 Mr. Lee—I 
quote Mr. Greenwood—assailed his opponents “ with a wealth of 
derisive and denunciatory epithets that was really quite startling.” 
Their theory was characterised as ‘‘ foolish craze,” “‘ morbid psy- 
chology,” “‘madhouse chatter”; they were suffering from “ epi- 
demic disease,” and were “unworthy of serious attention from 
any but professed students of intellectual aberration.” <A bad 
example will never excuse bad manners; but when, in spite of 
the Apostle’s excellent admonition, railing accusations are brought, 
one is not exactly bound to mince one’s words. 

Yet another dogma of Mr. Lee’s calls for notice for the light 
it throws on his estimate of Shakespeare’s character. He tells 
us that Pope had “just warrant for the surmise that Shakespeare 


“* For gain not glory winged his roving flight 
And grew immortal in his own despite.’ ” 


It is an atrocious thought, worthy of Pope, but why must Mr. 
Lee needs associate himself with the atrocity ? The truth is he 
has no alternative: either that, or Shakspere of Stratford did 
not write the plays. It is part and parcel of the Stratford theory. 
If Shakspere of Stratford wrote the plays the libel is true. It 
is true that the great dramatist, the glory of English-speaking 
nations, went back to Stratford without, apparently, casting one 
lingering look behind at the scene of his intellectual triumphs; 
careless, not merely of his fame with posterity, but of posterity 
itself; for he took no pains that posterity should ever know or 
possess his works. Many, and some of the greatest, he left un- 
printed. Some, and some of the greatest, had neither been acted 
nor printed to the day of his death; and he left no directions for 
their production either on the stage or by the press. In his un- 
lettered retirement he turned his back not alone on the works 
themselves, but on the learning and the culture— 


Captures from soarings high and divings deep— 


with which they are almost overloaded; but I must finish the 
couplet : 


Spoil-laden soul; how should such memories sleep ? 
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This also is vanity to his earth-born, earth-seeking spirit. He 
might have sat for Milton’s portraiture of Mammon: 
The least erected spirit that fell 


From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were ever downward bent. 


It is a frightful picture; let us hope it is not true to the life. 
What is worth human, what is worth intellectual effort if he, who 
has attained the most, rated the attainment so low; if the aims 
of the highest are, when all is said, but the aims of the lowest— 
money-making, material comfort, and—a brand-new coat-of-arms? 
I cannot think that people realise to what a level it is necessary 
to degrade the first of poets before he can be identified with 
Shakspere of Stratford. 

To this shocking, to this abject view, is Mr. Lee driven by his 
logic; but hisinstinct is better than his logic. He tells us—and we 
shall all hasten to agree—that of all Shakespeare’s characters the 
character of Prince Hal is ‘‘ most congenial” to its creator: the 
ofispring nearest to his heart. Let us listen for a moment to this 
favourite character: 


By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 

I care not who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It irks me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honour— 

I am the most offending soul alive. 


It would be a sad necessity that forced us from the belief that 
this nobility and freedom were really congenial to the soul of the 
poet, and not the selling of tenpence-worth of stone to the town, 
or sueing Philip Rogers for £1 15s. 10d., including two shillings 
loaned, or helping to turn the poor off the common-lands of 
Stratford—in which last, as Mr. Lee says, he fortunately failed. 
Not that there is anything derogatory in business transactions in 
themselves. Man does not live by poetry alone. But Mr. Lee’s 
instruction to us is that these were the things really congenial to 
the soul of Shakespeare. Has the uncongeniality between his two 
*“‘congenials ’’ never struck him ? 

I had arrived at this point when the news of the tragically 
sad death of Professor Churton Collins was received. In dealing 
with his Studies in Shakespeare, I am happy, in the first place, to 
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be able to pay a sincere tribute to the intrinsic value of his work. 
It is a real loss to the literature of criticism that we can have no 
more such coin from the same mint. In my humble judgment 
his essay on “‘ Shakespeare as a Classical Scholar” is the most 
important contribution to Shakespearean criticism since Coleridge. 
As Professor Collins builds up his solid yet elaborate argument 
establishing the intimate relationship between Shakespeare and 
the Greek tragedians, he seems to me to secure a real triumph of 
the critic. He makes us feel that he has formulated and solidified 
for us something that was already in our minds, but undefined and 
floating. (Perhaps we cannot thoroughly assimilate criticism on 
eny other condition.) Now that it is pointed out to him, no 
reader of Shakespeare who has an acquaintance with Greek 
tragedy but must feel howclose is the kinship between the minds 
that produced Lear, and Agamemnon or Antigone; how similar 
is their outlook on the world human and superhuman. After 
reading this essay, one feels that one goes back to Shakespeare 
with a new intelligence; and in bringing this about he has, I 
imagine, performed for us the highest office of the critic. All this, 
I fear, somewhat indirectly belongs to the Shakespeare Problem; 
but, under the circumstances, I shall be excused the digression. 

The moment, however, the question of the authorship of the 
plays arises, his critical faculty deserts him. Indeed, he is quite 
candid; he practically confesses so much himself. An author, 
who thought he had been hardly treated by Professor Collins, 
asked permission to send him a pamphlet which would exhibit the 
unfairness. ‘‘ Whereupon,” says Mr. Greenwood, “ Mr. Collins 
declines the gift, because ‘this whole subject is so distasteful and 
repulsive’ to him.’’ After this we are not surprised to find un- 
critical views on the “subject”’ in his writing; as, for instance, 
when he speaks of the “‘numberless passages in Shakespeare’s 
poems and: plays recalling Stratford” as the counterpart of 
Sophocles’ affectionate references to Colonus. The fact being, 
of course, that Stratford is never mentioned by Shakespeare, that 
there is no single reference so direct as to be indubitable, and 
only one (Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I., Scene 1) that turns the 
scale of probability; and this, it is said, doubtfully. 

The temper of mind in which Professor Collins approaches the 
whole question is, no doubt, as impossible as Mr. Lee’s; but an 
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important difference is to be noted. He does fairly and honestly 
think that the controversy is neither serious in itself nor worthy 
of serious consideration. With Mr. Lee the case is far otherwise. 
Though his formal treatment of the problem is relegated to a 
few contemptuous pages in an appendix, his entire book is 
moulded by it. The fact of his aversion has nothing to say 
against this. A pilot is guided by the north star equally when 
he is “‘stemming toward the pole,” and when it is sinking astern. 
No one with the problem in his mind can read Mr. Lee and not 
be aware of this obsession. A tradition is credible or incredible, 
an argument weighty or worthless, just as it happens to bear on 
the authorship of the plays. There is a desperate, almost 
despairing, anxiety to identify their author with Stratford. We 
have seen one instance of this drowning-man’s catching-at-straws, 
and the instance is only a fair sample; as could be shown if need 
were. Of all this there is nothing in Professor Churton Collins. He 
knows little of the opposite argument and cares less. He selects 
the weakest arguments (arguments which I personally should 
not rely on for a moment), and easily demolishing these, per- 
suades himself that he has demolished the whole case. His 
worst fault is ignorance of a subject that repels him. In this 
matter ninety-nine hundredths of the reading public are similarly 
situated. 

To draw this article to a conclusion, the true and simple 
statement of the facts I take to be this. There are three pieces 
of strong prima facie evidence that Shakspere of Stratford wrote 
the plays, and Mr. Lee’s ‘‘200 years of patient investigation” 
have added no fourth. First the similarity (not identity) of 
name on the title-pages, and the practical certainty that it had 
reference, plain or mysterious, to Shakspere the player; secondly, 
the fact that he was regarded as the author by many, perhaps 
most, of his contemporaries; a belief which he can have done 
nothing to disturb; thirdly, the verses of Ben Jonson prefixed 
to the First Folio, and the passage in his Discoveries. Every 
attempt to add to these has resulted in fiasco, or is itself 
obvious delusion. 

I am not one of those who think lightly of these evidences 
for the Shaksperean origin of the plays. This is a mistake 
that Judge Webb and Mr. Edwin Reed are inclined to make. I 
fully agree with Mr. Greenwood that such things constitute 
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hard nuts for the Baconian to crack. I believe myself that 
they can be dealt with not altogether unsatisfactorily, though 
obviously not, seriatim, within my present limits. On one of 
these points, however, I may properly say a word now; namely, 
the, to me, undoubted fact that Shakspere, the player was, 
among his contemporaries, popularly identified with Shakespeare 
the author. 

The more I study the matter, the more has one thing been 
borne in on me, and grown with ever increasing strength—the 
conviction that, on the literary side—for us the all-important 
side—Shakespeare was not merely not fully and generally 
appreciated in his own day, but was universally and hopelessly 
unappreciated; high authorities to the contrary notwithstanding. 
So sane a critic as Professor Walker of Lampeter, for instance, 
tells us that, like Vergil and Goethe, Shakespeare was known “to 
his own age as a giant overtopping all his fellows.’ I cannot 
conceive on what facts such a statement is founded. Believing 
that I am aware of all the evidence quoted as bearing on the 
point, I go so far as to say that the author of the plays must 
have died a bitterly disappointed man, perhaps even with his 
own faith in his work shaken; which, indeed, might account for 
some things that puzzle us. I say boldly that he was reckoned 
a bad second to Ben Jonson—the proofs are overwhelming—by 
the most cultivated men of the day. Compare merely the com- 
mendatory verses on the two dramatists as contributed by 
contemporary poets and scholars. In the First Folio list, 
barring Jonson himself, they are practically anonymous. But 
among those who praise Ben Jonson we have Chapman, Donne, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Field, Selden, Waller, Herrick (“ arch-poet 
Jonson”), Henry King, Habington, Shirley, Cartwright, Ford, 
and scholars, to me unknown, who write overflowingly in Greek 
and Latin verse. One of these in the course of a long poem 
in fluent and idiomatic, if not strictly Augustan, hexameters 
informs us that, just as the uncultured strain of Lucretius, and 
the formless numbers of Ennius led up to the perfect Vergil, so 
and not otherwise did the toys of Chaucer and his rude followers 
and the “twin bards” (apparently Beaumont and Fletcher, 
though the dates seem awkward) and Shakespeare lead up to 
the divine Jonson. He addresses them as “‘divi,’’ Jonson as 
‘Deus ’’—“ Sed, parcite, divi, Si majora vocant, si pagina sanc- 
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tior urget””—meaning Jonson’s. A number of them specifically 
compare the two dramatists, and invariably to the disadvantage 
of Shakespeare. If we turn to Dr. Ingleby’s Century of Praise, 
we find ourselves in the region of farce. Much of that artless 
collection is not praise at all, but something very different; and 
whatever contemporary praise there is, that is at all superlative, 
is bestowed not on the plays but on the poems. And what of 
Jonson himself and his verses on Shakespeare? Is it to be 
supposed for a moment that Ben Jonson, of all men, when 
everybody else was placing him first, placed himself second ? As 
to the First Folio verses, is it not obvious to suspect that they are 
purely official? We know pretty well what the Elizabethans 
could do in the way of panegyric, when they gave their minds 
to it. Jonson all but idolised the author, and he would give 
his plays a good send-off. But what he really thought he 
imparts elsewhere in a sort of confidence: as, that Shakespeare 
“‘wanted art”; “often fell into those things could not escape 
laughter’; but that, after all, “he redeemed his vices with his 
virtues. There was ever more in him to be praised than to be 
pardoned ’’—not too reverent a way to speak of a giant univer- 
sally recognised as overtopping all his fellows. It really will not 
hold water. The opinion of all was his opinion—that Jonson had 
all that Shakespeare lacked. No doubt he was the man and art 
would die with him. That was what Ben Jonson thought, and, 
in effect, probably said. 

Incidentally, but most significantly, it is to be noticed—so 
far as I know it has not been noticed before—that one star, and 
that one a star that.“‘had no fellow in the firmament,” is con- 
spicuous for its absence from this galaxy of praising poets— 
the “consummate orb”’ of Milton: and why? Jonsonus Virbius 
was many months in preparation; every literary man must have 
known what was in the wind. Why did not Milton contribute ? 
Clearly because he could not subscribe. He for one could not 
place Jonson first, and must stand severely aloof. Seven years 
before—he was now in his thirtieth year—he had written his poem 
(not a sonnet by the bye, as De Quincey and others call it) on 
Shakespeare—the very first adequate appreciation in literature 
of the greatest of the immortals. This was prefixed to, and 
possibly written for, the Second (1632) Folio. Tribute of ‘‘ wonder 
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and astonishment” is paid to the overpowering force of the great 
poet, but the tenderness of universal genius has its due apprecia- 
tion also—‘‘ sweetest Shakespeare” he elsewhere calls him—and 
“my Shakespeare” in this poem; as though the sole devotee 
claimed a sort of proprietorship in the divinity he had dis- 
covered. It would be a singular and interesting thing in the 
history of English poetry if Milton should prove to be the first to 
discover Shakespeare; and it certainly looks very much like it. 

Returning to the prima facie evidences that I have enume- 
rated,.I venture to offer a piece of advice to the champions of the 
Stratford school. They would be wise men never to venture a 
step beyond those evidences. They should take their stand on 
these alone, and refuse to say another word. But this they 
cannot be content to do. For some reason, best known to 
themselves, they seem to feel that the position is not as strong 
as they would like it, and they must needs exert themselves to 
strengthen it; their efforts resulting in the futilities I havesbeen 
exhibiting. The only thing they succeed in demonstrating is 
that the primd facie evidence is unsupported. They ransack the 
literature and the records in the desperate search for fresh proof, 
and they are, and, I venture to prophesy, will be, eternally 
disappointed. 

Two things I think are proved. First, unless I have over- 
looked some important evidence, that in his own day Shake- 
speare’s poetry, as poetry was not thought anything very 
wonderful; secondly, unless the examples I have chosen are 
not typical, and are consequently unfair, that the arguments, at 
any rate of the principal witness for the defence, are not worth 
serious consideration. 

Perhaps I ought to define my own position more clearly. It 
is this. I have no contention with those who, while admitting 
the difficulties in the way of the Shaksperean authorship, yet 
think those difficulties are not insuperable, or are less than those 
that attach to any other theory. This is a reasonable view. 
My contention is rather with those who deny that the difficulties 
exist. This view I hold to be almost demonstrably untenable— 
but I must leave these points for a second article. 


GEORGE HooKHAM. 


INDIA AND THE DEMOCRACY 


Lorp (then Mr.) Morley commenced his speech on the India 
Budget in the House of Commons last year by remarking that 
for the first time the Democracy in its full strength was face to 
face with the problem of governing India, and to assist it in 
performing this task he read to the House several passages 
from John Stuart Mill’s work on Representative Government. A 
democracy is usually far too well satisfied with its own supposed 
omn&cience to take up any course of study, but if it could be 
induced to read and digest the book recommended it would learn 
many useful though possibly unpalatable truths. 

The first of these would be that its own claim to a Divine 
Origin is even more unfounded than the old Divine Right of 
Kings. The claim of any Government to respect must rest solely 
on the ground of its fitness for securing the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people. If it does this its external form is of little 
consequence, and it is usually shaped by circumstances rather 
than by choice. For a representative form of Government to 
succeed certain conditions are essential, and even when it has 
been established under the most favourable conditions it is full 
of defects: almost the utmost that can be said in its favour is 
that the defects of other systems are still greater. But whatever 
may be the merits of a Democratic form of Government for its 
own country, the government of a dependency by the Democracy 
of another country is a wholly different matter, and is fraught 
with the greatest danger. The Democracy of the governing 
country is necessarily ignorant of the facts social and political in 
the dependency, and imagines them to be the same as its own, 
and when it thinks it sees anything going wrong it at once pre- 
scribes the remedies it is in the habit of using itself. These 
remarks were made by Mill with special reference to India; they 
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are even more true now than they were fifty years ago when 
Democracy was in its infancy here, and the so-called “‘ National”’ 
Congress Party had not yet come into existence in India. There 
is a very serious danger that the full-grown Democracy may mis- 
take this Party for the people of India, and imagine that by 
granting its demands it will produce general content. There 
could not be a greater misapprehension of the facts of. the case, 
or a greater blunder in the proposed treatment. 

I have been frequently asked by Englishmen of education 
and intelligence what the people of India think on this or that 
question; they will hardly believe me when I assure them that 
there is in India no people with a big P, or nation with a big N. 
There are more than 300,000,000 people with a small p, and the 
nations into which they are divided are as numerous, and differ 
as greatly in race, language, religion, and modes of thought, as 
those of Europe. No political organisation could well have less 
claim to be considered National than the Congress. No doubt it 
contains a large number of delegates nominally representing all 
parts of India, but if a statement could be prepared showing the 
age, caste, and profession of these delegates, and who elected 
them it would be found that they nearly all belong to what is 
known as the writer, or babu class, and that their election was 
a mere farce. The Congress has been openly repudiated by the 
Mahommedans and the Sikhs, the ruling chiefs will have nothing 
to do with it, and although in Bengal a few native gentlemen of 
position have been induced to support it, the aristocracy gener- 
ally are decidedly opposed to it. 

The touring M.P. cannot understand this; he starts from 
England full of self-complacency, and belief in his own powers of 
observation, in order, as he says, to see things with his own eyes, 
but he brings his own tinted spectacles with him. On his 
arrival he is cordially welcomed by natives who speak English 
fluently, express English ideas, and very probably wear English 
clothes. He may visit many parts of the country, but his 
surroundings will everywhere be the same. He will never enter 
an Indian village, and he would be quite incapable of conversing 
with a villager, or indeed with a native of any rank, in his own 
language. He cannot distinguish between the different races, to 
him a native is a native, and when he sees some thousands of 
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them collected together, and when he hears them pour forth the 
same maxims and sentiments as he has been accustomed to hear 
poured forth by himself and others in England, and to regard as 
supreme wisdom, he returns home quite convinced that he has 
learnt more ina few weeks than an official can learn in a lifetime, 
and that the people of India are a highly intelligent race, eager 
and fit for representative institutions. 

If the Congress cannot claim to be an assembly of the 
representatives of the people, may it not claim to be an assembly 
of the wise, in which Indians, who have received an English 
education, meet together to discuss calmly and thoroughly the 
facts of Indian life, and seek to apply to them the soundest 
principles of Western political theories? A very short study of 
the printed proceedings of the Congress will quickly dispel any 
such idea. The whole proceeding is essentially not Indian, but 
imitation-European. The president delivers an opening address 
which might have been written for him in England, no real dis- 
cussion follows, but a series of cut and dried resolutions in favour 
of a reductionin the military, and an increase in the educational 
expenditure, simultaneous examinations, and more appointments 
for natives, are moved, spoken to, and carried unanimously, just 
as at political party meetings in England, and the Congress 
adjourns for a year when the same programme will be repeated. 

The Congress which met at Poonah towards the close of 1907 
began and ended in a free fight between the ‘ Moderates” and 
the “ Extremists” over the election of a chairman. The Congress 
was adjourned sine die, and the Moderates then issued a mani- 
festo declaring that in future their goal would be the attainment 
by constitutional means of a political position for India similar 
to that enjoyed by Canada and the other self-governing Colonies. 
The Extremists issued no manifesto, but their acts have spoken 
for themselves. The flood of seditious writing, which has too 
long been allowed to flow almost unchecked, spreading the most 
gross falsehoods against the Government and its officers, and 
exciting hatred against Europeans generally, has been followed 
by actual outrages after the latest fashion of Western anarchism. 
Full accounts of these have appeared in the papers, and I need 
only refer to the discovery in a garden in Calcutta of a large 
supply of arms and explosives, with full directions for the making 
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of bombs, and a quantity of papers disclosing the existence of a 
most serious and widespread conspiracy. I call it so because 
one of the papers was a map of India, on which the whole 
country was marked out into districts, for each of which a staff 
of revolutionary agents had been provided, whilst a special staff 
was formed to learn the art of making bombs, and to arrange 
for their use when made. So far as yet ascertained from con- 
fessions and other evidence, the conspirators all belonged to the 
student, or ex-student, class, and their story of how they were 
led to conspire was simple, and much the same in all cases. 
Whilst passing through our schools and colleges they had fed 
their minds on Mill on Liberty and other mental food which they 
were quite unable to digest. It only intoxicated their brain, and 
when they failed to pass examinations or to obtain appointments 
they naturally took to sedition, thinking that they would become 
Mazzinis or Garibaldis. Undoubtedly it is our educational 
system which is responsible in the first instance for the present 
state of things. I refer not so much to the course of study laid 
down by it as to the broad general fact that by offering higher 
education almost free of cost to all classes we have led many 
youths, only fitted by nature to live by their hands, to attempt 
to live by their brains. They have sought education, not as a 
means of improving their minds, but as the means of obtaining 
an appointment. When their hopes end in failure, as they must 
necessarily do in the great majority of cases, is it likely that they 
will return quietly to their ancestral calling, content to show in 
it what is the true benefit of education? Is it not almost inevit- 
able that they should take to sedition as the only line of politics 
which pays, and which, even if it does not pay in cash, at least 
gratifies their vanity by enabling them to pose as leaders and 
worthy opponents of Viceroys and Secretaries of State ? 

If the responsibility for the present condition of India rests, 
in the first instance, on our educational system, the burden of it 
must certainly be shared by our system of government in 
England. Of the members of Parliament who support the 
agitators by their speeches, or by questions intended to embarrass 
the Government, those of them who have only English experience 
may plead that they know no better, but those who have also 
Indian experience do know better, and the member who wrote 
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to a leading agitator in Bengal with reference to the partition: 
“Go on agitating. Morley is a Whig, and will give way if you 
squeeze him,”’ has much to answer for. But, apart from the mis- 
chief which has been, or may be, done by individual members of 
Parliament, there is the difficulty arising from the general spirit 
of Democracy. Lord Morley, speaking at the last annual dinner 
of the Indian Civil Service, compared himself to a two-headed 
Janus, with one face turned towards India and the other turned 
towards England; and Mill, whilst saying that we were bound 
to give the Government of India the best head we could, observed 
that we could hardly give it a worse than a Secretary of State, 
who was thinking not of Indian but of English politics, and who 
went out of office with his Party on some purely Home question 
just as he was beginning to learn his work. In England the 
Government rests entirely on the will of the people, and a change 
in it means little more than the election of a new committee by 
the members of a club. Platform oratory, even of a violent 
kind, mass-meetings and demonstrations, and an unlimited use, 
or abuse, of the Press are but the ordinary machinery for carry- 
ing on government in this way. The laws on sedition are at 
least as strong in England as in India, but they are practically a 
dead letter, and “the right of public meeting” and “ freedom 
of speech, spoken or written,” have become principles which 
must be regarded as sacred all over the world. In India the 
Government is still a thing which governs, and must be treated 
with respect; its overthrow would mean chaos, and if the sup- 
port of it is incompatible with some “ sacred principle,”’ it is the 
latter which must give way. But will the Democracy admit 
this? Although it is only comparatively recently that the 
agitation in India has become serious, the abuse of its liberty 
by a part of the vernacular Press has been going on for many 
years, and under Lord Lytton a very mild Act was passed to 
check the abuse. This was, however, repealed under his suc- 
cessor, Lord Ripon, not on the advice of experienced Indians, 
but under pressure from Home. 

Lord Morley, speaking in the House of Lords on June 30, said 
that he and Lord Minto were in perfect accord on all points, and 
that he would adopt any measures they might agree in thinking 
necessary for the suppression of disorder and sedition regardless 
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of the effect on his popularity inside or outside the House of 
Commons. In doing so he will no doubt be supported by all 
moderate men, but he will be strongly opposed by the Labour 
members and others who claim to be the real representatives 
of the Democracy. Nothing could be more convincing than 
his defence of his action on the deportation of Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh, yet its only effect on these members has been to 
cause them to charge him with being false to the principles of a 
lifetime, and they will repeat the charge still more vehemently if 
he feels compelled to in any way violate another of their shibbo- 
leths, the one of “‘ Liberty of the Press.” Lord Morley has also 
said that a mere policy of repression has always been found to 
fail in the end, and no doubt this is so when itis directed against 
a really National movement. But the present agitation is in no 
sense such a movement; the mass of the people are unaware even 
of its existence, and the great majority of the better classes are 
opposed to it. The condition of parts of Bengal much resembles 
that of a school in which the lower boys have got quite out of 
hand, and openly defy and insult the headmaster simply because 
they believe that the trustees will not allow him to use the 
birch. Permission for the purchase of a birch has been at last 
given, and if it is sufficient to hang it up “in terrorem” so 
much the better. The one thing certain is that the agitation 
must be stopped; it might and should have been stopped long 
ago, and the reason this was not done is fear of the English 
Democracy. 

It is said by Lord Morley, and by others also, that when we 
have suppressed disorder we are bound to do all we can to satisfy 
those national and natural aspirations which we ourselves have 
called into being. As a general proposition every one will agree 
with this, but before we proceed to action it is necessary to under- 
stand clearly what these aspirations are. Foremost amongst 
them is believed to be a desire on the part of Indians to be more 
freely admitted to a share inthe government of the country. If 
by this is meant the employment of a larger proportion of natives 
as Officials, we must remember how large the proportion is already. 
Practically the whole of the Provincial Service, that is the Civil 
Service recruited in India, which supplies not only the clerks in 
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who come into direct contact with the people, is already in their 
hands. The Covenanted Civil Service recruited in England is 
open as freely to them asto Englishmen, and the number of them 
who enter it increases almost every year. In every High Court 
in India, including the chief court of the Panjab, there is at least 
one native judge, and it is no slur on his ability to say that he is 
appointed not because he is the ablest man available, though he 
may be so, but because he is a native. It is difficult to see what 
grievance the natives have in the matter of official appointments, 
and even if those now held by Europeans were handed over to 
them it would do but little to satisfy the multitude of hungry 
applicants. It must not be supposed that the substitution of 
native for European officials would be popular in the country 
generally. Whatever may be the faults of the European he has 
at least no family or social connections to influence his acts, he is 
known to be impartial and to wish to do justice; whilst his native 
colleague is constantly regarded with suspicion, just or unjust. 
The native may also be a man of low caste, or of a despised or 
hated race, and to put a Bengali to rule in North-West India 
would be like taking a Roman Catholic from the south of Italy 
or Spain and putting him to rule in Scotland or Ulster. The 
substitution of the babu forthe sahib would not be popular in any 
part of India. Probably what is meant by giving the natives a 
larger share in the government is not the employment of more of 
them as officials, but giving the non-official public a greater voice 
in it, and Lord Curzon has said that we should not be deterred 
by what is now passing in India from proceeding on the path of 
Constitutional Reform. It is wise before starting on any path to 
see clearly where it will lead us, and to make up our minds where 
we want to go. We know the “goal of the Moderates,” but Lord 
Morley has demonstrated most clearly theimpossibility of estab- 
lishing any form of Representative Government in India, and 
has declared emphatically that he willnot attempt to do so. No 
doubt the Moderates would be quite ready to remain under the 
British flag, for they know well that if we were to accept them 
as the representatives «f the people and hand over the government 
to them to-morrow, they could not of themselves retain power for 
a week, The “Raj” of a Parliament of babus supported by 
British bayonets would be at once the most grotesque and the 
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most universally detested of all the “‘ Rajs ” that have ever been 
set up in India. 

Of the proposals for the establishment of an Advisory Council 
nothing can be said until the details are fully known. An Ad- 
visory Council, with no real power, is hardly likely to satisfy those 
who call for a change, and I do not at present see how it is likely 
to greatly help the Government. It can at present consult any 
one it chooses, and it has always enjoined on its officers generally, 
and on its district officers in particular, to make themselves 
acquainted with the real feeling of the people, and this can only 
be done by going about amongst them. Talk to a native gentle- 
man, or a native of any rank, quietly in his own house or in 
yours, and he will tell you what he really thinks. Make him a 
member of a Board and call upon him to speak in public, and 
he will say not what he thinks, but what he supposes he is 
expected to say. So, too, with regard to the Legislative Councik; 
this body already contains, or may be made to contain, repre- 
sentatives of all the most important interests in India, and an 
increase in its numbers would probably only mean an increase in 
the flow of profitless talk. Local bodies, with not merely advisory 
but with very considerable executive powers, already exist in 
every town of importance and in every district in India. When 
the Bill establishing them was under the consideration of a com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council, a member fresh from England 
and full of ‘Liberal’ ideas proposed that the chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of these bodies should be elected, remarking that 
every man ought to be proud to submit himself to the choice of 
his fellow citizens. A native gentleman of high rank and thorough 
English education, who was on the same committee, at once took 
him up and said: “ Youare giving us not what we want but what 
you want, and if you suppose for a moment that any decent 
native would submit to the degradation of election you can know 
nothing about India.” Is there not even now a danger of our 
giving the people, not what they want, but what we want? What 
the great mass of the people, ‘‘the dumb millions,” really desire 
is simply to be let alone, and some of our measures intended for 
their benefit have been most distasteful to them. Nothing, for 
instance, could have been better meant than our efforts to check 
the plague at its first outbreak, yet it may be safely said that no 
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measures ever so completely united all sections of the people 
against us. Another reform foreshadowed is one in the direction 
of decentralisation. This concerns rather the officers of the 
Government in their relations amongst themselves than in their 
dealings with the people. Almost the whole time I was in the 
service there was a talk of such a reform and a desire that more 
should be left to ‘the man on the spot.’ But when it came to 
asking who was to be this man, every one thought it ought to be 
himself. The man actually on the spot is the native subordinate, 
and no one would propose to entrust unlimited power to him. 
The claim of the district officer is a strong one, but though, as a 
class, these officers are admirable public servants, there are 
necessarily some men amongst them whose discretion is not sound. 
Much the same may be said of the next highest grade of officers, 
and so we go on all up the line until we reach the Secretary of 
State himself, who is indeed the very embodiment of centralisa- 
tion. The Act of Parliament which transferred India to the 
Crown intended that the seat of Government should still be in 
India itself, and that the administration should be carried on 
there by a Viceroy from England, assisted by a council of Indian 
official experts, enlarged for purposes of legislation by the 
addition of other members, official and non-official, European 
and native, who were all free to vote entirely according to their 
real opinions. The only control over legislation reserved to the 
Secretary of State was the power to veto an Act within six 
months from the date of its passing. From the very first the 
policy of each Secretary of State has been one of steady en- 
croachment on the powers of the Government of India, until it 
may be fairly said that the seat of Government has been trans- 
ferred from Calcutta to London. Official members of the Legis- 
lative Council have been told that they must vote to order, and 
on the plea that to veto an Act after it has been passed would 
be “inconvenient,” the Secretary of State now requires that all 
Bills of importance should be submitted to him for approval 
before they are introduced into council. In executive matters 
the interference has been so great that it has been said that the 
Viceroy is now little more than a clerk at the end of a telegraph 
wire. Much the same thing has been going on in London. The 
original intention was that the Secretary of State should ordi- 
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narily act onthe advice of his council of Indian experts, but he 
now rarely, if ever, consults his council as a body, and the mem- 
bers of it individually have been reduced to mere ciphers. Not 
long ago one of them remarked to me that it was really heart- 
breaking to spend hours or even days in considering some Indian 
question on its merits, only to find that it had been settled round 
the corner in Downing Street, not on the merits at all, but 
merely on the consideration of what would best “go down” 
with the Houseof Commons. If Lord Morley wishes to ‘‘ decen- 
tralise’’ he cannot do better than begin at home. 

What is the existing system of administration in India 
which some are so eager to reform or destroy? Mr. Keir Hardie 
says it is a “huge Military Bureaucracy,” but then he knows no 
better. Sir Henry Cotton, who does know better, was reported 
as describing it to a Radical meeting some time before the last 
General Election as “an Autocracy in comparison with which 
that of Russia was mildness itself.” Such a description would 
be ludicrous if it were not deliberately intended to mislead. By 
“‘autocracy”’ is meant rule by the personal will or caprice of the 
ruler, exercised directly or through subordinates. No such rule 
exists in British India, whatever may be the case in those States 
which still enjoy the blessing of an Independent Native Govern- 
ment. In British India no official can exercise any power unless 
it be expressly given him by law, and no subject can be punished 
except on conviction after a fair trial in open Court. There is 
as full personal liberty in India as in England, and as much 
facility for entering Government service. If a man’s “ aspira- 
tions ” are not for the spoils of office, but for the real good of his 
country, he can devote all his energies to promoting that good, 
and the Government would most cordially welcome his co-opera- 
tion. The defects in our administration are due, not to the 
system itself, but to the human imperfections of the men who 
work it. The greatest danger of all, ill-feeling between the 
races, is one which no change of law or system can touch, and 
it is certainly not high-placed officials, civil or military, whose 
treatment of natives is most open to censure. 

It is, however, not the object of the present paper to discuss 
problems, mostly of our own setting, connected with our rule in 
India itself, but rather to consider the influence on that rule 
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exercised by the establishment of Democracy in England. I 
regret to say that Mill’s fears seem to me only too likely to be 
realised. But Democracy has come to stay, and there is little 
hope that it can be induced to abstain from meddling with India, 
or to realise that it is as unfit to govern that country as retired 
Indian civilians would be to govern England. Is it equally 
impossible for modern Radicals to take Carlyle’s advice “to clear 
their minds of cant, and see things as they really are”? If 
they cannot do this the future is full of danger. The first fact 
they must realise is that the present agitators in no way repre- 
sent the real people of India. Tacitus says, with reference to the 
fall of Galba, ‘‘two common soldiers undertook to transfer the 
Roman Empire, and they transferred it;”’ let us trust that no 
future historian may be able to say ‘‘a band of Bengali school. 
boys undertook to overthrow British rule in India, and they 
overthrew it.” 
CuarLes A. Roe. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 

THE results of the General Election are still being discussed 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. Once more the question 
of the leadership of the Conservative Party is a subject of 
controversy, and in Western Canada many influential men are of 
opinion that Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, who has a sympathetic 
knowledge of both East and West, would make a more effective 
organiser of the victory that is certain to be won—sooner or 
later—than Mr. R. L. Borden. But the former still refuses to 
re-enter public life, and is unlikely to do so in the lifetime of his 
father, the “Grand Old Man”’ of Canadian politics, whose en- 
during vitality amazes all his friends. And if he did consent to 
emerge from his tent and leave the delightful climate of British 
Columbia and the “Jeffersonian simplicity’ of society there for 
the hurly-burly of Party warfare, it would be as the chief 
lieutenant of Mr. R. L. Borden, who may be lacking in the 
qualities collectively described as ‘‘Magnetism”’ on this side of 
the Atlantic but certainly has the gift of creating strong ties of 
loyalty between himself and his most prominent supporters. It 
was the treachery of Sir Mackenzie Bowell’s intimate associates 
which shattered the Conservative organisation in the dreary 
unimaginative days after the death of Sir John Thompson, the 
only Conservative statesman who could play Elisha to Sir John 
Macdonald’s Elijah. That there must be no more treachery in 
the camp is to-day the first plank in the Conservative platiorm. 

As yet the Canadian sense of nationality is not apparent in 
Federal politics; in other words, neither Party is “national” in 
any true sense of the term. ‘There are no great national issues, 
and—except for the upheaval of popular opinion in the West 
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against the methods of Mr. Sifton and his—the recent contest 
was virtually a contest between the “ Ins ” and the ‘‘ Outs ” from 
first to last. But all said and done, I find more sense of 
nationality in the utterances of the Conservative journals in the 
West than in all the rest of the monstrous mass of electioneering 
speeches and manifestoes. Here is a pertinent excerpt from 
the Winnipeg Telegram, which has on its staff one of the best 
journalistic minds in the Dominion: 


The campaign for honest administration has not by any means been a failure. 
True, it has not put the campaigners into power; but it has put some of the 
worst exemplars of the grafting theory of politics out of power. The Conservative 
party can afford to pocket its defeat if the country is served. But it cannot 
afford to recede one inch from the stand it has taken and from its advocacy of 
principles of government which are fundamental in their nature. The forces of 
corruption in Canadian politics have been shaken to their centre. The exponents 
of corruption have in some instances been wholly destroyed, and, in all, robbed 
of power, unless the administration prefers the degradation of their alliance to 
an honest attempt to purify itself from their association. That was something 
worth doing and it was something the Conservative party, and particularly the 
Conservative party in the West, may be proud of having done. It seized the 
spirit of the nation and expressed it as it has done before. Nobody could 
possibly misinterpret the verdict of the West, and where does the future of 
Canada lie if not here ? 

Certainly, the way in which to gain enough seats to secure a majority in the 
House of Commons may be to play on racial and religious prejudice and 
sectional interest. But it is possible there may be in Canada to-day men who 
recognise that it is better to have succeeded for the country in failure, than to 
have failed immeasurably in temporary success. To such men is committed the 
covenant of Canadian citizenship and in their hands lies the future of their 
country. 

We will not submit to the doctrine that a knot of politicians may sit in 
Ottawa and, because Nova Scotia is Nova Scotia, with individual interests, and 
because Quebec is Quebec with local interests, and because Ontario is Ontario, 
and Manitoba Manitoba, and British Columbia British Columbia, so manipulate 
the political action of these provinces that they may divide the heritage of the 
people among themselves. The campaign of the Conservative party was a pro- 
test in the name of a common Canadianism against any such disintegrative idea ; 
and while in many of its main features it was successful actually, it was even 
more successful, particularly in its Western developments, as a warning that a 
national popular instinct existed which would not down and could not be for 
ever curbed. 


It is to be hoped that these good intentions will be carried 


into effect when the Conservative Party is returned to power— 
in 1912 or 1916. But, in my judgment, Canadian politics cannot 
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be nationalised until the one great issue of the nearer future— 
East v. West—comes within the pale of practical matters as a 
result of the growth in wealth and population of Canada beyond 
the Great Lakes. So far as I can see there exists no great 
vivifying aspiration in the Eastern Provinces, though here and 
there discontent with the party “‘ machines”’ is slowly but surely 
gathering force. Still a generation or two must pass before it is 
possible to create a party of political reform strong enough to 
put an end to all forms of “ boodling ” and “grafting.” For the 
time being the Eastern politician lacks the imaginative insight 
which is the first essential of national statesmanship. Now and 
again he talks of the greatness of Canada, of the grandeur of the 
Empire. But—he does not keep these things in his mind. There 
is not a single constituency in the Maritime Provinces or Ontario 
where half a dozen votes would be lost or won by a difference of 
opinion between the official candidates in regard to some far- 
reaching Imperial question. And the same may be said of the 
three prairie Provinces where the average elector, living discom- 
fortably in order that he may lay the foundations of a comfortable 
civilisation for posterity, knows nothing of world-politics, and 
cannot understand that even his chief industry of ‘wheat 
mining’ might be seriously affected by war on the far-off, for- 
gotten high seas. In British Columbia, because he is in touch 
with salt water and breathes in the sea-born ideas of Empire, the 
average elector has some conception of that vastness of Canada’s 
destiny; though even-there, within sight and hearing of the 
stormy Northern Pacific, parochial considerations generally de- 
termine his attitude in Provincial and Federal politics. None 
the less the West has an aspiration which, when it can express 
itself in the making and unmaking of Federal administrations, 
must inspire Canadian public life with a loftier conception of 
Canada’s position in world-business and world-politics. 

The West is not so much a country as a state of mind; the 
Westerner, for all that he talks of land values and the development 
of natural resources, and all the rest of it, has given the best of 
his life to the purchase of unreal estate, to the building up of a 
civilisation, which may or may not tower as high as his hopes, but 
in any case—for the irony of circumstance must have its way— 
will never be enjoyed by the makers. He lives in the middle 
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distance of the future, and that is why he really thinks most of 
the Canada that is to be than of the Canada that was and that 
still is. The moment he has the power to prevent it, the spolia- 
tion of the West by the professional politicians of the East will 
be checked. The American West saved the Union—never forget 
that Lincoln was a true type of the Westerner !—since it was from 
the “big country” that the North derived the reinforcements, 
the continuous movement of vitality, which finally crushed the 
unconquered South in the long-premeditated struggle for the 
creation of a self-supporting, independent slave power. It 
may be that the Canadian West, where any man may say 
‘‘Tam I” (which was enough for God), but never “Iam It” (which 
is the politician’s boast), will some day release the Canadian nation 
from the prison-house of small corrupt ideas, the delusions and 
illusions for which and by which self-seeking politicians live and 
earn a livelihood, sometimes attaining to the status of “small 
millionaires,” worthy to help the financial magnates of the United 
States into their fur overcoats. But before the money-changers 
can be driven out of the Temple, a man of the people—not one 
of the horde of lawyers, mostly K.C.s who take a brief from this 
or that party—must be found to ply the scourge. Canada has 
yet to find her Lincoln. In Mr. R. P. Roblin, the Premier of 
Manitoba, who is no word-juggler, no orator, no diplomatist— 
nothing but a live man, a sincere man—she has an archtype of 
the battling statesman who will surely come. But, for the present, 
all her politicians are plagiarisms of Sir John Macdonald and other 
historic personages. 


2 


For some time past I have been travelling through the West 
(incidentally and accidentally getting some curious glimpses of 
the way a political victory is organised), and looking over the 
portions of Canada’s new tzanscortinental railway which are 
already in operation. The prairie section between Winnipeg and 
and Wainwright (666°8 miles) is an admirable piece of work. In 
time the road-bed will be as good as the Grand Trunl: track 
between Montreal and Chicago, which combines the merits of 
English and American railway-building in the happiest manner. 
It is practically an “air-line,”’ and when the great bridge over the 
Battle River is completed, and the rails laid on to Edmonton, 
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the gateway of the North, and the most picturesque of all the 
prairie cities, the Grapd Trunk system will have the shortest and 
by far the best route across the prairie-region. It is a curious 
fact that the engineers in charge of the construction of this section 
made use of a part of Mr. (now Sir) Sandford Fleming’s original 
survey for the Canadian Pacific Railway. It was originally in- 
tended that the first Canadian transcontinental should pass 
through the Yellowhead Pass—the easiest cut by far through the 
Rockies—but political exigencies, combined with the impression 
that wheat could not be grown in the Saskatchewan Valley, led to 
the abandonment of this excellent route. I found thatthe builders 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific were criticised for not turning to this 
side or that in order to open up wonderful areas of agricultural 
land. Such critics forget that the new transcontinental is 
primarily a through line, and only secondarily a freight-collecting 
and colonising road. From the trunk, line branches will be built 
into every area of undeveloped or half-developed land, and it is 
obvious to the most elementary mathematician that, since the 
primary route crosses the prairie-region diagonally, instead of being 
parallel to the supposed side of the square at no great distance from 
it, the mileage to be constructed in order to collect freight in all 
such areas will be the minimum possible. Of course, this is a 
point of railway strategy which the average settler cannot be 
expected to understand. But the farmers in the broad ribbon 
of territory—the finest wheat-lands in the ‘Last Best West” of 
Canada beyond the Lakes—which will send its grain down to the 
lake-ports by the Grand Trunk Pacific, are naturally enthusiastic 
supporters of the new transcontinental, though the fact that it 
will be Canada’s cheapest and spoediest through freight-route 
means little to them. To have an elevator ten or fifteen miles 
nearer makes all the difference between large and small profits on 
the year’s work. Since the spring a number of market-towns 
have grown up along the new track, and the amount of business 
obtained by the railway (which, at the time of my journey, was 
being operated by the Construction Department) has been at 
least four times what was expected. 

After going to the end of the railway and looking at the great 
bridge which is being built over the Battle River—it will be com- 
pleted and the rails laid to Edmonton before this preliminary 
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account appears in print—I returned o Winnipeg and thence 
journeyed to Prince Rupert—a j came ic involved 3000 
miles of railway travel and a sda-woyage of 2000 miles 
in the land-locked waters, suggesting the Norwegian Fjords, 
through which the ports of Northern British Columbia are reached. 
Prince Rupert has a magnificent harbour, with accommodation 
enough for the whole British Navy, which is easily approached 
from the ocean. The town-site is 10,000 acres in extent, and 
the lots will probably be sold by auction next May. The interest 
in this new Seattle in the making is very great, and the rush there 
in the spring will certainly equal the famous stampede to the 
Klondike-placers twelve years ago. Never was there so keen and 
wide-spread an interest in any real estate proposition in any part 
of the Canadian or American West. I myself have received scores 
of requests from all parts of Canada for a little reliable informa- 
tion about the possibilities—or, rather, probabilities—of Prince 
Rupert, which will assuredly hold, in the near future, a command- 
ing position among the seaports of the Pacific slope of North 
America. 

In my next article I propose to deal more coherently and at 
greater length with the economic development of “ Greatest 
Canada ” and with the political problems arising therefrom. For 
the present the vastness of the West isan obsession, and my mind 
is a turning kaleidoscope of highly-coloured impressions, the 
memories, collected in haste to be collated at leisure, of many 
thousand miles of travel and a thousand conversations with men 
who are building the second storey of the Dominion, laying their 
works and days as a bricklayer places his bricks in every part 
of a development-line that extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a distance of three thousand miles. A just sense of per- 
spective is for the moment impossible, and I shall not regain it 
until I am back again in Toronto, the one Canadian city in which 


the atmosphere is suitable for meditation. 
HK. B. O. 


Vancouver, Dec, 1. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


We have heard of late but little of the South African Con- 
vention, which has adjourned until January 11. From recent 
telegrams, however, it would appear that British and Boer 
delegates are on cordial terms, and that considerable progress 
has been made towards unification. There is naturally a tendency 
to look at the pleasant side of the picture, and to assume that 
once unification be secured details matter little. But our 
readers should remember that unification, humanly speaking, 
must mean the establishment for many years to come of a 
central South African Government of Boers inspired by prin- 
ciples such as commend themselves chiefly to the Boer section 
of the population. If this were not so, is it conceivable 
that the Boers, whose supremacy is established in three out of 
the four colonies concerned, would press unification with their 
present energy? If we believe that British principles and 
methods are superior to Boer principles and methods— 
and if we cannot believe this the Empire must be on its 
downward path—we must regret that the guiding spirit of 
the new dominion will be Boer and not British, and we must 
see that the new constitution protects to the fullest extent the 
position and rights of the British minority and keeps the door 
open for future British immigrants. We do not doubt that 
Dr. Jameson and the other British delegates are fully alive to this, 
and that they will accept no constitution which does not provide 
fully for equal electoral rights for the urban and rural communities, 
for the allocation of seats on voters and not on population basis, 
and for a system of automatic redistribution which, by increase in 
the number of constituencies, and consequent enlargement of the 
House, or by enlargement of the electoral units, will give adequate 
and unfettered representation to new population and to growing 
industrial centres. Apologists for the Radical-cum-Boer policy 
may be reminded, in this connection, that, according to official 
statistics, during the nine months ending September 30, 1908, 
the number of white persons who left South Africa by Cape and 
Natal ports exceeded the number of arrivals by 19,896. Needless 
to say that the vast majority of those departing were British— 
part of the corpus vile on which his Majesty’s Government are 
trying their “ great experiment’ in magnanimity. 
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To the Editor of Tat NationaL REVIEW 
FAIRPLAY 


Sir,—On various occasions we have been fellow workers in the advance 
guard of Reform, and I have also been, since its origin, a regular subscriber to 
the National Review, which journal rendered a great service to the constructive 
policy of the Party, particularly when publishing the articles upon the 
*“* Economics of Empire.” 

It was, therefore, with regret that I read certain references in the article in 
this month’s number entitled “ Mr. Balfour’s Sum in Subtraction.” 

All Unionists are agreed regarding the urgent necessity of changes in the 
next Unionist Cabinet. 

There is merit and truth in the burden of the general theme with which 
most are in accord, but the article loses its influence by the evident 
maliciousness of the paragraph in regard to Mr. Wyndham. Whether 
mistakes occurred or not in 1904 is immaterial. Many people who know 
the facts consider he was the scapegoat of circumstances and loyalty. Un- 
doubtedly, and especially during the last two years, Mr. Wyndham has 
rendered service to the Party as a Party, second to no other Front Bench 
man of the late Cabinet. All who run may read the history of Mr. George 
Wyndham’s work during the last two years. Not content with his con- 
stituency work and his Parliamentary work, the work that he has done in the 
country is enormous, and would have taxed the physical as well as the mental 
abilities of a man who was less fit and able. He has taken a great part in 
the re-organisation of the County National Unions of Kent and Wiltshire, 
and, speaking from personal knowledge, I can only say that without him, 
the great Unionist revival and work that has taken place in Cheshire would 
hardly have been possible. As for Tariff Reform, at the present moment 
there is no other statesman better received, or more lucid upon this subject: 
Witness, his speech at the 1900 Club Dinner in February this year, at the 
Tariff Reform Annual Dinner the same month, when, without seeking to 
duil the lustre of Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
all of whom spoke that night, it was admitted on all hands that Mr. 
George Wyndham’s speech stood out by itself. At Chester, in August, at 
the Eaton Demonstration, he likewise made a brilliant speech of an hour, 
which interested an audience of many thousands of people, and tremendously 
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inspired the Cause here. More recently still, during the National Union 
Conference at Cardiff, he made, at the Tariff Reform Luncheon of the South 
Wales Federation, what was admitted by everybody who heard it, one of the 
best speeches on the subject of Tariff Reform. It is only necessary to repeat 
the words of old and experienced politicians, who stated after that meeting, 
that the speech which Mr. George Wyndham had then delivered was equal to 
anything of Mr. Chamberlain or any other leader of the Party. Now this week, 
at the Sun Hall, Liverpool, at a meeting of some 6000 people, he spoke for 
seventy minutes to an enthusiastic audience, and made a most complete and 
comprehensive Tariff Reform speech. 

To represent a man, who has every opportunity of otherwise spending the 
life which he is devoting to Politics, and to this important Cause, as occupying 
only “a faded place in the catalogue of exhausted influences,” has over-shot the 
mark, and merely exposed the poisoned arrow of enmity and jealousy. It will 
surely stimulate the friends of Mr. Wyndham to increase their appreciation 
of his work and talent, and such articles, although it were better they 
appeared in other pages, will only do more to ensure his occupying a 
higher place both in popular estimation and the next Unionist Cabinet. 
Surely any Tariff Reform Government, possible or conceivable, could ill 
spare the talent, ability and knowledge of so able and influential a member, 
Goodness knows we are short enough of speakers of first-class impor- 
tance and influence. To-day there is no more popular or acceptable 
speaker at a big Unionist meeting than George Wyndham. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Untonist CANDIDATE. 


To the Editor of Toz Nationat REVIEW 
“O.P.R. V. G.T.R.” 


Srr,—I notice in an article on “ Greater Britain” in the October number of 
the National Review, signed “KE. B. O.,” certain statements which are not in 
strict accordance with the past experience or present information of Canadians 
generally, The writer informs us that he first knew Western Canada in 1895, 
and goes on to tell us that he has travelled on railways, in Canada it is to be 
inferred, where the conductor had to get down and implore a traveller, who was 
walking ahead of the train, to return to his seat and not shame the railway. 
It is a pity he should have wasted his time retailing a Yankee joke which was 
worn threadbare half a century ago. I travelled over Canadian railways in 
1854, and those over which I then travelled were just as comfortable, and were 
run at as high a rate of speed, as the railways between London and Birmingham, 
London and Southampton, London and Grantham, and the ever to be remem- 
bered London, Chatham and Dover, over which I travelled about the same time. 
“EK. B. 0.” proceeds to eulogise the Grand Trunk at the expense of the 
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C.P.R., alleging that the G.T.R. has more “ posts ” on the great lakes than the 
Canadian Pacific. I don’t know what he means by “posts,” the ports on 
the lakes are, of course, open to all vessels alike. The O.P.R. has five magni- 
ficent passenger steamers on the lakes, the Grand Trunk has none. The 
climax of error is, however, reached in the concluding paragraph of the 
article, in which he says, ‘‘ What is a matter of Imperial importance, the Grand 
Trunk Railway is in a position to provide a quick and easy ‘all red’ route 
between ocean and ocean. The Canadian Pacific Railway does not provide this 
route. It is not ‘all red’ all the time, since the traveller who sails to Halifax 
in the winter season must pass for a long distance through the State of Maine.” 
The Grand Trunk Railway cannot give an “all red” route from ocean to 
ocean, because its Atlantic port is Portland in the State of Maine, and the 
Grand Trunk Railway runs for one hundred and fifty miles through United 
States territory (Maine) to get there. On the other hand, the Canadian Pacific 
gives now, and has for years given, what is practically an “all red” route, not 
merely from ocean to ocean, but from Liverpool to Hong Kong. A passenger 
can step on board a C.P.R. steamer at Liverpool, land at St. John, New 
Brunswick (or Halifax), go straight to the railway, and the O.P.R. train will 
carry him all the way to Vancouver, and then the O.P. steamer will convey 
him, under the British flag, to Hong Kong. The mails from the United 
Kingdom for Japan, and China (in part), have been conveyed this way for 
years. 


W. W. 


